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H™ shall we evaluate the colossal religious drama 
recently concluded in New York City? The mag- 
netic attraction of nearly two million persons to Madi- 
son Square Garden in summertime? More than 50,000 
public decisions for Christ. New York’s official ecclesi- 
astical cooperation with mass evangelism. The very 
person and message of Billy Graham. Are these fac- 
tors God-propelled or man-made? Do they accelerate 
the collective pulse of sluggish Protestantism? Do they 
retard the ecumenical throb by their injection of a 
specifically delineated theology? Such questions en- 
yage the vigorous interaction not only of professional 
theologians, ministers and evangelists, but of laymen 
as well. What shall we say of Billy Graham? Whose 


voice is he? 
THE SPIRIT OR THE SERPENT? 


Liberalism and neo-orthodoxy have virtually exorcised 
the Devil from their theology. Consequently, the theo- 
logical left shows little disposition or reason to dismiss 
Billy Graham as a voice of Satan. On the other hand, 
some spokesmen for reactionary fundamentalism, ap- 
palled at Billy Graham’s technical and organizational 
alignment with modernistic clergymen, have made this 
very charge. A Christian college president, for example, 
forbade students on his campus to pray publicly for 
success of the meetings. Elsewhere an evangelist pri- 
vately attributed the mass response in New York to 
Satan. A greater number in the reactionary rightist 
classification, however, have prayed for the evangelist 
and the meetings. Albeit, they speak of Graham with 
more reserve than gusto, and avoid reference to the 
Holy Spirit in evaluating his ministry. 

Radical liberals, too, have leveled sharp criticisms 
at Graham’s ministry. Among such, Professor Arnold 
Nash of University of North Carolina considers the 
New York campaign a portent of the end of Protestant- 
ism. Similarly, others view mass evangelism as a major 
danger in contemporary spiritual life. 


CRITICS RIGHT AND LEFT 


Billy Graham’s critics include distinguished leaders in 
Roman Catholicism, Protestant liberalism and _neo- 
orthodoxy, as well as irreligious secularists claiming no 
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spiritual profession whatever. Secularists either ex 
plain mass evangelism in terms of “a promotional 
achievement,” or lampoon it as “a religious circus.” 
Modernists dislike Graham’s theological re-emphasis on 
the “five points” of fundamentalism (the inspiration 
of the Scriptures; the deity, virgin birth, substitutionary 
atonement, bodily resurrection, and second coming of 
Christ); many of them actually view Graham’s min- 
istry as a sinister plot to undermine their accepted 
theologically inclusive ecumenical views. Roman 
Catholics consider Graham’s converts only “half saved,” 
since his evangelical convictions are not carefully re- 
lated to the world of culture. For several reasons, neo- 
orthodox leaders speak of Graham's thrust as “naive.” 
They assert that in Norman Vincent Peale fashion it 
appropriates God for purposes of personal success; that 
it allegedly perpetuates an antiquated theology ap- 
pended to an outmoded world-view; that, lacking a 
deep cultural vision, it pursues easy solutions to com- 
plex social problems. 


SERIOUS CHALLENGE 


Because of the liberalistic monopoly of organized 
Protestantism, evangelical Christianity has long been 
spurned in American religious life. The searching 
public criticism of representative men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Father Gustave Weigel and Harold E. Fey, 
however, gives evidence that leaders in virtually all 
major religious traditions today consider Billy Graham 
together with his theology a serious competitor for the 
loyalties of hundreds of thousands of people. 
Graham is convinced that biblical evangelism moves 
within the orbit of biblical theology. Criticize him as 
some will for reviving “the five points of fundamental- 
ism,” his doctrinal emphasis belongs not only to ex- 
treme fundamentalists but also to the historic Christian 
churches (whereas the semi-unitarianism that prevailed 
virtually unchallenged in many churches in recent 
decades is not expressive of genuine Christianity at all). 
Fears expressed over the influence of Graham's min- 
istry upon the ecumenical movement will hardly shape 
confidence in that movement’s biblical concern. An 
ecumenics so narrow that it considers fundamental 
Christian doctrines to be divisive, yet so broad that it 
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includes both Greek Orthodox and the most liberal 
churches, can hardly be expected to offer a return to 
Christ and the gospel. 


FRIENDS AS WELL AS FOES 


On the other hand, approval of Graham's ministry is 
wider than sympathy for his theology. While some 
Protestant leaders attach little significance to doctrine 
of any kind, they interpret mass evangelism as a legiti- 
mate phase of the wider “return to religion” in con- 
temporary American life. Others, actually apprehen- 
sive of Graham’s theology, nonetheless welcome his 
impact on the masses for its inevitable spur to church 
attendance, and even to reinforcement of membership 
with new recruits at a time of financially burdensome 
physical expansion. Still others, while in theological 
disagreement with Graham, feel that his evangelical 
supporters could enrich the ecumenical movement no 
less than liberal, neo-orthodox and conservative forces 
already within its framework have done. To some, 
Graham holds a strategic key to the ecumenical move- 
ment. To others, whatever theological difficulties may 
be involved for contemporary Protestantism, Graham's 
ministry demonstrates the pragmatic success of his 
evangelistic message. 

While proponents of Graham's ministry fall into 
all these categories, his fullest support unquestionably 
comes from Protestant ministers personally convinced 
of the theological basis of his work. To them, Christian 
witness includes the ministry of mass evangelism, a 
ministry in which Billy Graham excels. Moreover, for 
them, biblical theology and biblical evangelism imply 
each other: the evangelistic challenge inevitably raises 
the theological question, while theology to be biblical 
must yield a missionary and evangelistic concern for 
lost masses in need of salvation. 


A PATHETIC MINORITY 
New York City, to which Mr. Graham courageously 


carried a missionary investment that some of his friends 
feared might prove “a colossal bust,” is a metropolitan 
area of ten to fifteen million persons. Roman Catholics 
“claim” 75%, Protestants 33% of the population. But 
churches of all faiths reach less than half the popula- 
tion, and Protestantism is a pathetic minority. 

Despite liberalism’s domination of Protestantism in 
New York for almost two generations, the movement 
made little impact upon the city’s unconverted masses. 
While the Protestant Council of New York had a 
department of evangelism from its beginning, interest 
in evangelism was at such a low ebb that the depart- 
ment had not been stafled. Yet more than four million 
inhabitants within the city limits belonged to no 
church, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. 

These facts must not be forgotten in weighing criti- 
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cisms that Mr. Graham's influence upon social insti- 
tutions and the world of culture has been meager. 
Religious forces primarily dedicated to Christianizing 
the social order have little to show for many decades 
of effort. The long-established church agencies achieved 
no obvious turn in the dominant temper of New York 


life. 
INDISPENSABLE BEGINNING 


Over against the attempt of some to spawn a Christian 
culture through ethical reorganization of unregen- 
erate humanity, Billy Graham summoned New York 
churches to their primary task of evangelizing lost mul- 
titudes for personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. The requirement of individual 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, neglected by the “social gospel,” gained new 
biblical centrality. 

Much criticism of Mr. Graham’s ministry is directed 
against the social phase of his message. Does he sharpen 
the religious awareness of central moral problems in 
national life? Is he concerned to infuse justice into the 
social order? Does he seek the translation of personal 
commitment into great social institutions? In short, 
Mr. Graham is often charged with diluting and over- 
simplifying the requirements of Christian social ethics. 

The question is pertinent whether the Church prop- 
erly looks to the evangelist to delineate the intricacies 
of Christian social ethics, any more than the Church 
rightly expects proficiency in mass evangelism from 
the theologian. Much of the Niebuhr-Graham debate 
has overlooked the fact that the bulk of the Apostle 
Paul’s teaching on social ethics is hardly deducible from 
his sermonic ministry. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 


Nor must we accept every current plea for Christian 
social ethics as framed in an acceptable evangelical way. 
Mr. Graham has so much stressed the new birth as the 
basic ingredient to a new social order that neo-orthodox 
thinkers charge him with ignoring the corruption of 
sin in regenerate experience, and therefore with re- 
flecting the illusions of liberal Protestantism. 

While the problems of Christian culture are no 
doubt somewhat more complex than Mr. Graham 
implies, perhaps under the necessities of an evangelistic 
thrust, to many observers the neo-orthodox approach 
seems needlessly overcomplicated; by shrouding the 
simplicities of the gospel with theological subtleties, 
neo-orthodoxy well nigh places the Christian faith 
beyond the reach of the man in the street. Indeed, the 
charge of naivete pressed against evangelical Chris- 
tianity today by Bultmann, Tillich and Niebuhr is not 
in all respects modern; it reflects a line of attack made 
already by the Gnostics in early Christian ages, and is 
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based in part upon disposition to question aspects of 
the theology of revelation. Unfortunately, Christianity 
has often become more concessive, the more highly 
intellectualized; in place of “uncritical bibliolatry” 
scholars readily yield the field to criticism of the Bible. 
lumult over “the obscurantism of literalism” has a long 
echo and bespeaks an eagerness to reject as antiquated 
vital elements of the Christian world-life view. 

If Mr. Graham’s approach to the social question is 
too optimistic, the neo-orthodox approach may be too 
pessimistic. Neo-orthodoxy suffers from viewing man as 
sinner simply on the grounds of his creatureliness, i.e., 
on the basis of original creation. Its despair of social 
progress reflected in Karl Barth’s earlier writings is 
often criticized. While orthodox evangelism may 
underestimate the difficulties of social progress within 
the framework of redemption, neo-orthodox ethics 
underestimates the power of the Spirit in collective 
life. Whereas in the last generation liberalism dis- 
missed the evangelical view as pessimistic, an ironic 
twist of twentieth-century theology is evangelicalism’s 
discovery of unjustifiable despair in the theology of 
neo-orthodoxy. 


THE SOCIAL VISION 


To charge Billy Graham with deficient social vision is 
less than fair. He underscores the need to reflect 
Christian ideals in family, in business and labor, and 
in political relations. 

Graham offered no direct reply to Niebuhr’s pro- 
posal that the genuineness of personal regeneration be 
demonstrated by applying the commandment of “love 
for neighbor” especially to the contemporary vice of 
race prejudice, thus sharpening the religious conscience 
at the very point where secular agencies are most 
indignant over social evil. But he replied indirectly 
Life Magazine, Oct. 1, 1956), that such a test would 
tend to narrow the dimensions of neighbor-love. (Nie- 
buhr was rightly concerned because the trade union 
movement supported the Supreme Court decision more 
aggressively than the churches; Graham might properly 
have noted the long-standing trade union tolerance of 
another type of exploitation involving all races within 
its ranks.) Total repentance seemed a far more com- 
plex matter. 

In actuality, Graham emphasizes regeneration and 
sanctification, more than a broad program of social 
action, as the key to the problem of race hatred. The 
campaign in New York, where there are more colored 
than white Protestants, was wholly integrated. Negro 
and white Christians shared alike in the choir, in usher- 
ing and in counseling. Ethel Waters, Negro radio and 
television star, was a featured outside soloist. For thou- 
sands of Christians it was a new experience to share 
a hymnbook in worship with a member of another race. 


From Madison Square Garden, quite unpublicized, rose 
outlines of a new working relationship between be 
lievers of all races. Gain was registered, therefore, in 
the very realm that most concerned some of Mr. 
Graham’s critics. 

At the conclusion of the Garden campaign, the Rev. 
Dan Potter, executive director of the Protestant 
Council of New York, told a news conference that he 
did not know another clergyman in the city who had 
spoken as forcibly from the pulpit as Billy Graham 
during the Crusade on areas of Christian social respon- 
sibility. 

DEPTH OF PENETRATION 


Depth of social penetration remains nonetheless an 
important question. Idealistic short cuts have stranded 
modern life in the swamps of secularism near the 
jungles of naturalism. All social agencies today ac- 
knowledge the difficulty of moral penetration in big 
cities. Because of the structure of modern community 
life, the sense of social solidarity is all but gone. While 
many workers live in city tenement and slum districts, 
the upper classes usually only work in the cities while 
they reside in the suburbs. Here in these suburban 
communities residents are thrown together mainly for 
purposes of self-preservation and self-aggrandizement. 
In earlier generations community interests ran deeper; 
today, community existence poses major obstacles to a 
decisive turn in social outlook and life. 

Moreover, the influence of evangelism upon the 
social order—marriage and the home, labor and eco- 
nomics, the state and culture—cannot be measured 
overnight. (Few of Mr. Graham’s critics would want 
their localized ministries evaluated hastily.) The strik- 
ing response of young people to Graham’s plea for 
Christian commitment in the face of New York’s 
juvenile delinquency problem, and the response of 
college students as well, both involve strong future 
significance. While New York still faces the delin- 
quency problem on a large scale, Graham’s special plea 
to teen-agers gained a dramatic response after police 
authorities had tried virtually everything else without 
success. During youth week in the Garden teen-agers 
comprised 60% of the capacity crowds. Decisions were 
more numerous than during earlier weeks of the cam- 
paign. More than half the converts were teen-agers, 
mostly unchurched. Some admittedly had participated 
in gang wars. Garden statistics also indicate that 2000 
students from more than 400 colleges registered de- 
cisions. For these young lives strategic problems of 
Christian vocation and life still remain, but they rep- 
resent evangelical resources with which the Church 
can hopefully face the coming generation. 

In evaluating social impact, however, the question 


of present-day achievement (Continued on page 32 
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T he Complete Life 


BASTIAN 


W: spend our years, not only as a tale that is told, 
but also in fractions. The brevity and swiftness 
of life have much to do with this, yet these are not 
entirely to blame. We are apt to remain in the valley 
of particulars too long and that way neglect the heights 
of universals. Keats on first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer felt like a watcher of the skies standing on a 
peak in Darien. And Shelley once said that if he were 
to die tomorrow, he would have lived longer than his 
father. The intensity of our lives and right perspective 
have much to do with seeing life steadily and whole. 

In our world of specialization and the scientific out- 
look there is a real tendency to be content with the 
fractional. There may be a basic humility about this, 
but there may also be a creeping pride which narrows 
the field of interest and mistakes a trail for a highway. 

It is the maturing Christian’s blessed, fundamental 
prejudice that he is far on the way to grasping the com- 
plete life. He is closer to seeing life steadily and whole 
than Matthew Arnold who gave us the telling phrase. 
His experience is greater than that of Keats when that 
young poet walked into the mind of Homer. The com- 
prehensive intensity of his life is more full of adven- 
ture and discovery than that of Shelley, the passionate 
rebel, who felt so much and left out more. 

But we are speaking of the maturing Christian. 
There are others who have the one thing needed, whose 
destination is heaven, but who have no sharpened 
senses toward the infinite boundaries of the pilgrimage 
that begins here and lasts forever. 

The Christian stands in that enviable position where 
everything can be evaluated sub specie aeternitatis. His 
can be that cosmic wanderlust which is of the very 
essence of the complete life. He considers is no sin to 
explore the universe and get stardust on his nose. 
Gertrude Stein at one time made the remark that all 
of us have a certain amount of “stupid being.” And 
some have more than others. One of our dangers as 
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Christians is that, afraid to include too much, we ex- 
clude more. One day Michelangelo walked into the 
studio of Raphael to study the artist’s canvas. Then 
he picked up a piece of chalk and wrote the word 
amplius—greater, more ample. The picture was too 
cramped, too narrow. That is how our lives appear. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


I have tried to formulate for myself a definition or 
description of the complete life. It is the life under 
God, lived alone and in society, with the proper con- 
cern for soul, mind and body. It is both contemplative 
and active, as the Middle Ages revealed at their best, 
and our contemporary age could and should reveal at 
its best. 

For us the complete life includes the proper relation 
of Christianity to culture. In a time of decadence 
during the Nazi heyday there was not only a denial 
of Christianity but also a sneering at culture. In a 
play staged in Berlin one of the characters said, “Cul- 
ture? Whenever I hear that word, I remove the safety 
catch from my gun.” The startling matter is that each 
time these lines were spoken they were greeted by a 
roar of applause. 


THE TWO QUESTIONS 


The Christian quite naturally affirms Christianity. 
But that affirmation can suffer from an application 
that is too narrow. We who experience divine grace 
are challenged by two persistent questions: What must 
I do to be saved? and, What must I do now that I am 
saved? If our concern is only with the first of these, 
we separate our religion from the cultural mandate 
that has come to us through the ages from God himself. 
Then the whole realm of culture may draw from us 
a sneer like that of the Nazis. 

Long ago the Lord said to Adam, “Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” Both 
sacred and secular history are evidence of the real 
though partial fulfilment of that order. The purpose 
of creation is the showing forth of the glory of God. 
Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
forever. To do that man must take all revelation into 
consideration. That was so before the fall, and that is 
so now. Creation, providence and redemption—all of 
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these have their religious and cultural significance. 
Definitions of culture are many and at times con- 
fusing. Perhaps a simple description will serve our 
purpose. By culture we understand the cultivation and 
appreciation of all that is true, good and beautiful in 
God’s world. Ideally there is no conflict between it and 
religion. In fact, religion is the mother of culture. 
T. S. Eliot reminds us that we must not look upon 
religion and culture as two separate but related things, 
nor must we identify the two. And he goes on to say 
that “no culture has appeared or developed except 
together with religion” (Notes Towards the Definition 
of Culture, p. 15). Of course, sin has blurred man’s 
vision with the result that religion and culture often 
appear as antagonistic. It is Christianity based on 
divine revelation that gives the proper perspective. 


THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL 


Now in terms of the two questions there is a tendency 
among Christians to honor the first and to ignore or 
misunderstand the second. The Dutch theologian 
Herman Bavinck quotes J. Christian Blumhardt as 
saying that man really needs a twofold conversion, first 
from the natural to the spiritual life, and then from 
the spiritual to the natural (Philosophy of Revelation, 
Dutch Ed., p. 207). The implication is that the Chris- 
tian should appreciate not only special revelation which 
deals primarily with redemption, but also that general 
revelation which speaks unmistakably in God’s uni- 
verse. The redeemed person must think not only in 
terms of what he is redeemed from, but also of what 
he is redeemed for. Redemption has a cosmic signifi- 
cance. As R. H. Strachan writes, “It is impossible for 
a Christian who thinks at all to have Christ in his 
heart and keep him out of the universe” (The Historic 
Jesus in the New Testament, p. 72). 

We have no quarrel with the first question. Evan- 
gelism thrives on that cry and the answer to it. But 
an exclusive concern easily results in an asceticism not 
worthy of Protestantism. If only the soul’s salvation 
and heaven count, there is a withdrawal from man’s 
place and purpose here. That way we lose the abundant 
life over and in which the two revelations shine, and 
we fail to prepare for it hereafter. We spend our days 
in a sort of perpetual spiritual schizophrenia, vascil- 
lating between a distorted spiritual claim and a desire 
for health and wealth and the latest gadgets that ease 
and confound our existence. 

With such a withdrawal from the world the whole- 
hearted and wholeheaded Christian is not at all satis- 
fied. He sees his salvation in broader and deeper per- 
spective. Pilgrim of eternity, he considers the impor- 
tance of all that God reveals and demands in time. 
For him the second question certainly implies the 
urgency of witnessing that others may be won, but it 


also means his bearing witness to all that God is trying 
to tell us in creation, providence and redemption. He 
looks upon life as the unfolding of one increasing pur- 
pose. To him the City of God takes in and transforms 
the city of man and gives man his most significant 
role. For him the scientific, the aesthetic, the social 
and the religious are inseparable. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


Man appears in his lights and in his shadows. There is 
truth in Hamlet's soliloquy and in Pascal’s parody of 
the words. Yet to the latter, man is a thinking reed. 

The Christian rejoices in knowledge and its quest, 
for all knowledge is from God. These two revelations 
in the Word and in the world find a response in the 
mind of man. Learning is indispensable and the ad- 
venture is rewarding. Whatever of value has been 
thought, said and done challenges our searching and 
our research. 

We must cultivate the open mind which at its best 
is blessedly greedy. It reveres all revelation whether it 
be the mystery of the stars or of the ocean floor, the 
unleashed forces of the atom, the secrets of the human 
heart, or the being and purpose of God—or all these 
and more. The quest is a perennial one. Though we 
cannot all be scholars and specialists, we are the poorer 
and live the more fractionally if our senses are not 
keen to all the worthwhile that beats at our doors. 

For the Christian, science and the scientific sense 
are not estranged from religion. Knowledge is not to be 
separated from deep religious certitude, but neither is 
it to be injured by unintelligent conviction. For him 
theology is a science feeding on the Word of God and 
growing from more to more, nurtured by all that is 
worthy and knowable. 


THE AESTHETIC 


The aesthetic sense must also be intelligent. God is 
the author of beauty as well as of truth. The Bible 
witnesses to that in content and form. Nature and life 
witness to it. The creativity of saints and sinners does 
as well. 

Christians should strive to cultivate and appreciate 
beauty. It is part of their religious and cultural man- 
date. Sadly enough we are living in an age when the 
ark in the holiest place has given way to the jukebox. 
Taste has suffered even among Christians. While the 
psalms and great hymns remain unsung because they 
are “heavy, slow and boring,” our worship is invaded 
with secular tunes and primitive rhythms. Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Handel are considered long-haired, and 
instead we hear sentimental ditties and choruses that 
express a marked immaturity. 

Television and radio have crowded out our book- 
shelves. Pictorial magazines are more important in our 
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homes and hospitals than the living Word and books 
of value. If there is any reading, predigested digests 
curb our own spiritual and mental mastication. The 
heavens declare the glory of God and much on this 
good earth does the same, but we hurry through life 
with blinders, unmoved by the pre-education for 
eternity. 

It is not entirely so. God pours out his beauty in 
nature and through poets, artists and musicians. One 
who has traveled remembers mountains, museums, 
music halls, cathedrals and libraries stocked with lore, 
more than eye and ear can grasp and the mind under- 
stand. All that beauty is for God to contemplate. The 
spillover is our reward until that greater comprehen- 
sion unshackles our receptivity. 


THE SOCIAL 


It was the divine will that man should not live alone. 
We have millions of brothers and sisters sprung from 
one common stock. The image of God in us, though 
sadly marred and needing restoration, makes for respon- 
sible relationship. I am more than my brother's keeper; 
I am his brother. That implies privileges and duties in 
the family, society, the state and the world. Chris- 
tianity gives us the shining ideals for each sphere. 
These cannot be spurned with impunity. 

Christians basking in an atmosphere of, “When we 
all get to heaven,” are living very fractionally. If they 
lament the breakdown of the home, social delinquen- 
cies, labor disputes, separation from religion in educa- 
tion, economics and politics, and bitter race relations, 
they have also themselves to blame. For God requires 
of them that they love him above all and their neigh- 
bors as themselves. Their faith, wrapped in cellophane 
or hermetically sealed as insurance for the life to come, 
belies the words of Jesus that his followers must be 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 

What Christian principles have done for all the 
social spheres is a long and astounding story. What 
they can and must still do is an adventurous chapter 
the denouement of which depends on how faithfully 
Christians will practice what they believe. 


THE RELIGIOUS 


Christian faith and practice are basic to the complete 
life. Christians are the children of God, the people 
of the Book, the beneficiaries of all divine revelation. 
The more sharpened our senses are to the ultimate 
values of life and to our calling in a world that bristles 
with problems, the more we answer to God’s purpose 
and will. 

Personal piety, the assurance of salvation, a healthy 
walking with God, a profound theology of grace are 
essential. And a translation of these into dynamic 
action for the living of these days is indispensable. 
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We must have the devotion of St. Augustine, the 
brotherliness of St. Francis, the heat of Luther, the 
burning heart of Calvin, the passion of John Wesley, 
the faith of our fathers, not dead but living. 

Would you strive for the complete life? Then walk 
with God in the city streets, through alleys and on 
highways, in pastures and over mountains, in the atom 
and among the stars, in realms of duty and of beauty. 
And as you walk, keep your eyes on the City of God. 
That is the way of the complete life. END 





The Cathedral 


Here it stands in humble eloquence, 


The great cathedral, handsome, splendid, tall. 


Across the street its morning shadows fall 

As if to hide the sin and arrogance 

Of foolish men, who by some plan or chance 

Scorn heavenly things. But yet they heed 
the call 

To worship in this great cathedral hall 

And give its ornate walls a prideful glance. 


They crowd its aisles, they listen to the choir, 

And hear its echoes like a heavenly lyre. 

Forgetting for the moment basic sin 

They lose themselves to wandering thoughts 
within. 


The temple bell rings solemnly from crypt 
to floor, 
While Christ outside, waits lonely at the door! 


Insprration 


He entered the cathedral timidly 

As if its choir and chancel frowned on him 

A stranger. But the soft and vibrant hymn 
The organist was playing, seemed to be 

A full processional—a melody 

That caught his heart and cast aside his sin, 
Making him guiltless, clean and pure within. 
His life felt joyous, full, and free. 


He found a seat among the silent crowd 

Of worshippers, and in deep reverence bowed 

His once proud head in strange humility, 

As voices of the choir, in ecstasy, 

Caught up the hymn in childhood he had 
known— 

Asie Wirn Me. He was with God, alone! 

Harry Acsert Miter 
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Umwversalism im ‘Today's Theology 


HAROLD B. KUHN 


™ teaching of universalism is one which has di- 
vided Christian thinkers since the days of Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. The subject has been raised 
in recent years with new force, so that it challenges 
consideration from the point of view of newer theo- 
logical currents. The Christian Gospel raised the blunt 
question: “Will there be lost men who finally find 
themselves irrecoverably in outer darkness?” Univer- 
salism answers this question in the negative. 

Early universalism held that man was created with 
opportunity of improvement as enduring as his being. 
his was the view of Clement of Alexandria. Origen, 
his pupil, rooted his universalism in the Platonic doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of souls. The major thrust 
of his teaching was that human souls were now in 
bodily garb for the purposes of discipline and educa- 
tion, the outcome of which was held to be necessarily 
favorable. In similar vein Gregory of Nazianzen held 
that all punishments led necessarily to salvation. In his 
view God permitted evil only because he foresaw that 
all would be saved. 

In the Middle Ages, John Scotus Erigena, following 
Plato’s view that our earthly life is the result of the 
imprisonment of the pre-existent soul in a body, taught 
that Jesus came to repair the entire damage, and finally 
to restore all to God. In general, medieval theology 
condemned universalism. Thomas Aquinas gave the 
classic formulation of the Roman church’s opposition 
to it, asserting that partialism was not only in keeping 
with the doctrine of God’s grace but that it was re- 
quired by the clear statements of Scripture. Protestant 
orthodoxy continued the same teaching, asserting even 
more emphatically that the Scriptures are the final 
court of appeal at this point, and that they teach that 
the final reconstitution of all things in Christ would 
be accomplished only at the price of the eternal loss 
of a portion of mankind. 

Harold B. Kuhn is now in India, serving as guest professor 
at Union Biblical Seminary in Yeotmal, the training school 
of the Evangelical Fellowship of India. He is on leave until 
January from his post as Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
at Asbury Theological Seminary. Before returning to the 
U.S., Dr. and Mrs. Kuhn will be speaking at several conven- 


tions and Bible conterences. 


The last 50 years have witnessed a restatement of the 
case for universalism, given skillful expression by a 
number of able theologians. It will be helpful to know 
the basic arguments by which these defend the view 
that all will ultimately be saved. 

Karl Barth has given expression to his belief that 
God’s final triumph must include the salvation of all 
men, in terms of what has been called “Christomonism.” 
In seeking to give a full account of faith as it relates 
to all of human life, including the mystery of man’s 
struggle with evil, Barth insists that Jesus Christ is the 
Elect Man and that we are elected in him collectively 
—not as separate individuals. It was Emil Brunner who 
first raised a vigorous protest against Barth’s weird doc- 
trine of election and who pointed out its universalistic 
implications. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has in less systematic fashion 
announced a similar doctrine. He sees salvation as 
being always in principle, not in fact. To him divine 
action is at present hidden action; we can only know 
it indirectly. Thus to Niebuhr as to Barth, our best 
attitude is that of taking our place with the sinners, 
living in penitence moment by moment. His confidence 
seems to be that the ultimate well-being of all souls 
must be achieved eschatologically. What Niebuhr 
fails to see is that his principles do not clearly rule out 
the possibility that there may be men with a hardness 
of heart which eternity does not change. 


BRITISH ADVOCATES 


In Great Britain the three major recent exponents 
of universalism are Dr. C. H. Dodd, Dr. J. A. T. 
Robinson and Dr. H. H. Farmer. Dr. Robinson de- 
fends the view that universalism is in keeping with the 
Christian Gospel upon the ground that if divine love 
is omnipotent it must finally eliminate all opposition 
to itself. He recognizes that this involves the doctrine 
of human freedom, but insists that freedom can be 
safeguarded in a manner harmonious with the doctrine 
that all shall finally come to contrition. He holds that 
an all-compelling love can nevertheless leave freedom 
intact, because “the very act of submission is an act 
of freedom and embodies the assertion of its eternal 
integrity” (Scottish Journal of Theology, June 1949) 
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Dr. H. H. Farmer follows a similar line of approach 
in his volume The World and God. He assumes that 
if God is holy love, then we must conclude “that not 
only is he seeking to reconcile every individual to him- 
self, but also that he will in the end succeed in so 
doing . . . Thus the profound concern of religious 
faith for God's ultimate victory seems in its Christian 
form to move unavoidably towards universalism” (Cp. 
255). He rejects the idea that the destiny of man can 
be once and for all settled by what happens in this 
world and is thus forced to assume, gratuitously we 
think, a post mortem existence in which even the most 
stubborn spirits are brought to yield to the truth. 

Dr. Farmer feels that we must restate the ideas of 
freedom and of coercion. He insists that, given a 
theoretically eternal opportunity, God can manifest his 
wisdom with such force that it can no longer be re- 
sisted. He allows that the process may entail a very 
long period of time and much suffering. However, he 
believes, just as an irresistible logic may bring us to 
conclusions which we may not like but nevertheless 
accept, so also the appeals of God in the post mortem 
situation may bring even the most recalcitrant soul to 
yield to divine mercy, without his personality being 
overridden in the process. 


AMERICAN SUPPORTERS 


In this country, Dr. Robert L. Calhoun puts the case 
in a slightly different form in his volume God and the 
Common Life. He insists (p. 248) that God's redemp- 
tive world must be as extensive as his work within 
man’s environment. He infers from the triumph of 
God in the cosmos that “The Hound of Heaven” will 
never ultimatively fail, but will bring to bear upon 
men such influences, from within and from without, 
that they will hear and respond. 

From similar premises, Dr. Harris Franklin Rall in- 
sists that since God has worked with success through 
ages of cosmic development, it would be irrational if 
he were to fail to achieve his objectives in the salvation 
of men. Assuming that God is greater than evil, he 
reasons that ethical triumph, no less than cosmic tri- 
umph, is implicit in divine activity. Rall’s conclusions 
are conditioned by his view that salvation is chiefly 
positive in nature. That is to say, he understands sal- 
vation almost exclusively in terms of the achievement 
of eternal life, not as escape from eternal death and 
outer darkness. 

A word needs to be said with reference to the impli- 
cations of the thought of Rudolf Bultmann and of 
Paul Tillich for the subject at hand. Both of these 
theologians are concerned primarily with the way in 
which the Gospel is to be interpreted today. They feel 
that a contemporary understanding of the gospel can 
best be expressed in terms of an existentialist philos- 
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ophy, which lays stress upon living decisions in the 
present, rather than in terms of traditional theological 
expressions concerning either the past or the future. 
Thus such terms as “the wrath of God” and “the final 
judgment” are paradigms expressing dramatically the 
absoluteness and unapproachability of God. These and 
similar modes of speech are held to be poetic, useful 
chiefly to evoke the mysterium tremendum, or the over- 
powering sense of awe in the presence of the Divine. 
To such a view, of course, the teachings of Scripture 
concerning the factuality of either future blessedness 
or future perdition become meaningless and irrelevant. 

Perhaps the most pronounced of the American ex- 
ponents of modern universalism is Dr. Nels F. S. Ferre. 
The cornerstone of Ferre’s system is that God com- 
bines in himself the ideal and the actual, is absolutely 
sovereign, and will finally save all men. The final out- 
come of the course of things is beyond our present 
power of understanding. By “faith,” however, he sees 
God as finally supreme above all. 

Ferre sets up an antithesis between God's love on one 
hand, and his power and justice on the other. From this 
dialectic he concludes that if any of the sons of men 
were to be irrevocably lost, God would have acted in a 
manner which was both “subjustice” and “sublove.” 
He, like Dr. Farmer, assumes a set of conditions after 
death in which those who die impenitent here will be 
once again faced with both the terror of evil and the 
grace of Christ. Ferre’s language is picturesque; he sees 
men in this situation promptly perceiving themselves to 
be out of their proper element, and in consequence 
quickly beating a retreat to Father's house. 


FALLACY AND OVERSIGHT 


These modern assertions of universalism share m-ore 
or less largely in three serious fallacies and in one crit- 
ical oversight. Their exponents assume, first, that any- 
thing less than universal salvation is unthinkable and 
therefore impossible. They are unwilling to allow as 
a possibility that which seems to them to be unthink- 
able. Now it needs to be said that some of the subjec- 
tive factors involved here come as reaction to the ill- 
advised and lurid preaching upon the subject of hell by 
well-meaning persons. Who of us has not heard some 
minister deal with the subject of eternal perdition in 
such manner as to create suspicion that he was in reality 
giving vent either to his own feelings of aggression or 
to his own frustration? This prompts one to add, homi- 
letically, that no minister is prepared to preach upon 
the subject of hell until his soul has been gripped by 
the poignant fear that some of his audience may make 
their bed there. 

The supposed unthinkability of eternal punishment 
rests, in general, upon what we believe to be a faulty 
human analogy. Universalists tend to feel that the love 
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of God must be like human love, raised to the nth 
power. Now it is clear that there is a relation between 
God’s love for us and the love of the parent for the 
child. “Like as a father pitieth his children .. .” But 
this analogy must have its limits, and these limits are 
reached when we face the clear words of our Lord con- 
cerning “the strait gate” anu “the great gulf.” It is sig- 
nificant that such statements, together with our Lord’s 
solemn references to “the shut door” and to “both soul 
and body cast into Gehenna,” are neatly bypassed by 
universalists. 

hese statements seem clearly to reveal in concrete 
torm the realities of the situation as God sees it. No 
abstract reasoning on our part can hope effectively to 
explain away these statements, since they rest upon 
what God has actually done in history through his Son. 
[he Cross goes beyond any of our logical processes of 
analogy in which we may try to set God’s love and 
God's power in antithesis. 


RATIONALIZING INIQUITY 


Che second fallacy is the assumption that the problem 
of evil is capable of being rationalized. Universalism 
shares the weakness of absolute idealism at this point. 
lt needs to be remembered that evil is ultimately illogi- 
cal and unsystematic in character. Those who assert 
or imply that evil can easily be transcended by reason, 
or rendered logically coherent by any process of dialec- 
tic, have forgotten that our Lord speaks of “the mystery 
ol iniquity.” 

Both ancient and modern universalism fail to see 
that sin is in its essence ultimately contradictory, so that 
the gulf between the sinner and God cannot be bridged 
by human reason. Men are reconciled to God only in 
terms of the activity of God at the Cross. At Golgotha 
the mystery of evil was not denied; man was reconciled 
to God by an act which at the same time affirmed the 
bottomless reality of sin. No unitary interpretation of 
existence can possibly do justice to the mystery of 
iniquity, and it is perennially true that the preaching 
of the Cross is foolishness to the wisdom of this world. 

The third fallacy of universalism lies in its shallow 
understanding of Calvary. Its proponents fail to see 
that as the darkness settled around our divine Lord 
at Gethsemane, and as it enveloped him on the Cross, 
it was not a darkness springing from a normal mani- 
festation of his will-to-live, but a darkness born of the 
shocking realization that shortly divine love was to be 
pressed to the point of no return. From henceforth the 
frightful possibility should exist that in spite of God’s 
absolute love for men, some may resist in arrogance and 
selfishness and go into eternal night. In other words, 
in the Cross the incredible became possible; men hence- 
torth might, in a personal and decisive rejection of di- 
vine mercy, manifest the incredible mystery of iniquity. 





What is needed to correct this third fallacy is, of 
course, a more profound insight into two things: first, 
into the Eli, Eli lama sabachthani of our Lord upon 
the Cross; and second, into the unfathomable horror 
of the act by which men, in arrogance and proud 
denial, refuse the ultimate work of love at Calvary. 
When one grasps these in their profundity, he will 
scarcely dilute the significance of the sufferings of our 
Lord by a declaration of universalism. He will see, 
in the light of the Cross, that hell is no crude medieval 
invention but a hideous reality, prefigured here and 
now in the wreckage of character evident all about us, 
and the ultimate and inevitable consequence of the 
power of men finally to contradict God and to depart 
from him. 

Finally, universalists overlook the clear statements of 
Scripture concerning the possibility of a final and 
decisive rejection of the love of God in Christ and a 
consequent eternal estrangement of the human soul. 
Reference has been made to the neglect of the state- 
ments of our Lord which can scarcely have any other 
significance than that the day of mercy has its final 
moment, and that some will reach this moment in 
impenitence. Worthy of special study in this con- 
nection is his account of the rich man and Lazarus, 
with its total lack of any indication of a postmortem 
repentance and its clear statement that death precipi- 
tates a character finality. “Neither can they pass to us 
that would come from thence!” To this may be added 
the statement concerning Judas, that “it would have 


been better for that man had he never been born.” 


FALSE GUIDES AMID URGENCY 


In the days of his flesh our Lord continually empha- 
sized two things: first, that eternal life is available to 
all men; and second, that it is the urgent duty of all 
to accept it promptly and immediately. This is the 
“word of eternal life.” Urgency was and is the keynote 
of the proclamation of the Church. “Knowing there- 
fore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men,” said 
Paul. The reason is not far away: “The love of Christ 
constrains us as we make this judgment that when 
Christ died, all died.” This urgency is not merely 
rhetorical; it springs from the tragic fact that the 
kerygma is both a savor of life unto life and a savor 
of death unto death. 

In the light of these things, it seems incredible that 
men entrusted with the proclamation of the Gospel 
should take away the railings from the precipice roads 
of life. We cannot refrain from voicing the conviction 
that those who thus remove the red flares and the 
danger signals do so as false guides who stand in des- 
perate need of returning for instructions to him who 
said, “Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many 
will seek to enter in and shall not be able.” END 
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Christiamty and the Pagan World 


OSWALD J. SMITH 


I you want to find countries where there is little or 
no poverty and much prosperity, you will have to 
go to Christian countries. In non-Christian lands the 
lot of the masses is indescribable poverty and the virtual 
absence of prosperity. 

If you want to find countries where there are hos- 
pitals to care for the sick, homes for the aged and 
orphanages for the helpless, again you will have to go 
to Christian countries. In non-Christian lands there 
are few, if any, hospitals or orphanages except those 
provided by Christian missionaries and no provision 
for the aged. 

If you want to visit countries where people live in 
houses and where beggars do not clutter the streets, 
you will have to visit Christian countries. In non- 
Christian lands multitudes live in caves and shelters 
made out of old cans and boxes or in crowded river 
boats and beggars in their rags and nakedness throng 
the roads. 

If you want to see countries where individuals own 
their own homes, and where they get three square 
meals a day, once again you will have to turn your eyes 
toward Christian countries. In non-Christian lands 
countless multitudes are destitute. They lack even the 
common necessities of life. They sleep on the street 
without enough cover to warm their bodies, and all 
their lives they are dependent on others. Even in com- 
munistic countries men cannot forge ahead and free- 
dom is unknown, for they live as slaves of an atheistic, 
dictatorial government that holds life cheap and knows 
no mercy. 

If you enjoy a country where there are schools, uni- 
versities and colleges, where the courts administer jus- 
tice, you will have to live in a Christian country. In 
non-Christian lands the masses have no opportunity of 
getting an education and justice is unknown, for 
bribery is rampant. 


The name of Oswald J. Smith, Litt.D., pastor of the Peoples 
Church in Toronto, Canada, is a symbol of missionary spirit 
in the pulpit. His church has contributed more than 3 million 
dollars for missionary work, mostly for foreign missions. He 
has written 22 small books, one of them, The Passion for 
Souls, somewhat of a missionary classic. Dr. Smith here relates 
the mission and method that motivated his program. 
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If you love a country where women are equal to 
men and where hard manual labor is not the lot of the 
weaker sex, and where woman can take her place in 
the office and even in politics, you will have to seek 
a Christian country. In non-Christian lands woman 
is the slave of man. She may be one of several wives 
or concubines. She is illiterate. In many such coun- 
tries she is seldom seen; even when parades are going 
by, it is the men who stand and watch, not the women. 


CHRIST MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


What has made the difference? Christianity. Who 
has made the difference? Christ. Only in the countries 
that have been influenced by the teaching of Jesus is 
this difference found. Where Christ has gone, hos- 
pitals, schools, orphanages, leper asylums, homes for 
the blind, nurses and doctors have appeared. Where 
Christ has gone prosperity and plenty have followed. 
Where Christ has gone beggars have disappeared, 
homes have been built and the comforts of life have 
come. Where Christ has gone law has taken over and 
justice has been exercised. Where Christ has gone 
woman has been exalted, educated, reverenced and 
loved. Christian marriage has taken the place of 
polygamy. Where Christ has gone life is sacred and 
property protected, the individual given an opportunity 
to develop his business and to prosper, so that he can 
care for his family and leave something for them to 
inherit. 

Go to a non-Christian land and you will find people 
hungry. Millions of them get only one meal a day or 
less and that a bowl of rice; they never know what 
it is to be satisfied. That is why there are so few fat 
people in non-Christian lands. They are thin for lack 
of nourishment. That is why they beg for a morsel of 
food. They are hungry. They have always been hungry 
and they always will be, for pagan governments are 
not long interested in their people’s welfare. 

Most people in Christian countries do not know 
what it is to be hungry. They have more than enough. 
The United States throws away sufficient food to feed 
a nation. God has given America and Canada a super- 
abundance of everything. The nation that recognizes 
Christ is rich. In III John 2 we are told that it is the 
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will of God that his people should prosper. The great- 
est prosperity the world has ever seen will be during 
the millennium and it will be because Jesus Christ will 


be exalted as Lord of lords and King of kings. 
THE DUTY OF MISSIONS 


What about the heathen? If Christianity makes such 
a difference, then ought we not to tell them about 
Christ? Their own religions cannot save them. They 
have never bettered their lot. Only Christianity can 
raise them from their degradation and filth to pros- 
perity and righteousness. Only Christ can change their 
condition. Then why not give them Christ? He died 
tor them. They have no other hope. All the by-products 
of Christianity will be theirs once they know Christ. 
Let us send out missionaries. Let us distribute the 
printed page. Let us get the message to them. By some 
means let us “Go . . . into all the world and preach the 


gospel.” 
ONE CHURCH'S PROGRAM 


During the past years the Peoples Church in Toronto, 
Canada, of which I am the pastor, has contributed well 
over $3,000,000 for missionary work, most of it for 
foreign work. At the present time we are giving seven 
times as much to missions as we spend on ourselves. 
For instance, last year we spent $39,000 on ourselves 
in Toronto and during the same period we sent 
$282,000 to the regions beyond. Thus we are trying 
to put missions first. At the present time we are con- 
tributing toward the support of 350 missionaries on 40 
foreign fields under 35 accredited faith missionary 
societies, 

Each year we hold a missionary convention that lasts 
tor four weeks and five Sundays. There is no period 
of the year when the attendance is as large as it is 
during this convention. On Sundays we hold four 
services—one at 11 o'clock in the morning, one at 3 
in the afternoon, one at 7 in the evening and another 
at 9, As a rule some 2,000 people attend each of these 
services, making a total of 8,000 people for the entire 
Sunday. This continues for five Sundays. 

We bring missionaries from various parts of the 
world, invite missionary leaders to speak on their work 
and show pictures, until our people catch such a vision 
that they can hardly wait for Sunday to make their 
investment for missions. Everyone takes part in the 
convention. They do not give cash. They make a 
taith-promise offering, agreeing to send in so much 
each month for the next 12 months. A pledge offering 
is, of course, between the individual and the church, 
and the officials may be sent to collect it, but a faith- 
promise offering is between the individual and God, 
and the individual is never asked for it. He makes it 


to God and he deals with God alone. As a rule much 


more is received than the amount promised. 

It is like buying on credit. If we had to pay cash 
we could not get what we want, but by signing a con- 
tract and agreeing to pay so much a week or month 
it is possible to obtain things that are beyond our reach 
otherwise. So it is with missions. We sign a contract 
with God and we agree to send in so much month by 
month for a year. Thus we receive sufficient to carry 
our great missionary work. 


BUILT ON A VISION 


The Peoples Church is built on a vision—the vision of 
getting the message to the Christless masses in the 
regions beyond. It is that alone which binds our people 
together. We have never had a split of any kind in the 
history of the church. Our people realize that “the 
supreme task of the church is the evangelization of the 
world” and they put missions first. 

We have seen the same thing happen in dozens ol 
other churches in the United States and Canada. It 
was my privilege to conduct the first convention ever 
held in Park Street Church, Boston. That church was 
then giving $3,200 a year to missions; it is now giving 
over $200,000 a year. For six years in succession | 
conducted this convention. The same thing happened 
in Grace Chapel, Philadelphia. That church was giv 
ing about $8,000 a year for missions. I held a conven 
tion there for five consecutive years. The Chapel is 
now giving over $100,000 each year. I have seen it 
happen in Presbyterian churches, Baptist churches, 
Pentecostal churches, Independent churches, all kinds 
of churches. | have never known it to fail. God's plan 
is the convention. With a convention and a faith 
promise offering, missions can be supported. 


A MOTTO FOR MISSIONS 


About a quarter of a century ago God gave me a motto 
which I put in the form of a question: “Why should 
anyone hear the Gospel twice before everyone has 
heard it once?” I have used that motto all over the 
world and God has greatly blessed it. Missionary lead- 
ers everywhere are using it today. I have no objection 
to people hearing the Gospel a thousand times, but I do 
object when a church gives it to the same people for 
a quarter of a century and never once turns to those 
who have not yet heard. “The mission of the Church 
is Missions.” “This generation can only reach this 
generation.” “You must go or send a substitute.” “The 
church that gives is the church that lives.” These are 
some of the mottoes that influence us in our missionary 
work. 

We must decide whether we are going to put our 
money into buildings or into the message. Jehovah's 
Witnesses build Kingdom Halls, not luxurious in any 
sense of the word. They know that the message is 
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more important than the building. They do not build 
a beautiful church and invite the people to come in; 
they put their money into the message, the printed 
page, and send it out. At one of their services they 
baptized 6,000 converts, every one of them won by the 
printed page. The communists are doing the same. 
They even boast that they took China by means of 
the printed page. The Church of Jesus Christ is going 
to have to change its methods. If we are going to de- 
pend upon missionaries, we are going to fail. The 
message is more important than the messenger. 

Our people do not give as the world gives, namely, 
out of sympathy. We know that anyone will respond 
to physical needs. We have taught our people to give 
in order to carry out God’s program, which is to evan- 
gelize the unevangelized tribes of earth and thus bring 
back the King. Our policy is: “To hasten the return of 
our Lord by following his program for this age, which 
is to ‘preach the Gospel in all the world for a witness 
to all nations,’ and ‘to take out a people for his name.’ 
Our aim is to work among peoples, tribes and nations 
where Christ is not named.” 

When Jesus left this world he left us one job and one 
only—world evangelization. Everything else is of sec- 
ondary importance. We have no women’s missionary 
society in our church because we place the responsibil- 
ity of missions upon everyone. It is only when the most 
important work of the church is given to everyone in 
the church that the church will indeed be a missionary 
church. I would never dream of giving the most im- 
portant work of the church to any one of the many 


societies in the church. I give it to the entire church. 

We have 130 elders. Last year our elders gave 
$42,000 to missions. No one becomes an official in 
the Peoples Church unless he is backing the great 
work of world evengelization and, if he ever ceases to 
back that work, he ceases to be an official. We have a 
choir of about 70 members. Last year our choir gave 
$10,000 to missions. We have a very small Sunday 
school, for we do not emphasize Sunday school work. 
There are less than 400 in it and yet our Sunday school 
gave $28,000 to missions last year. We have a small 
group of business girls, about 40 or 50, and they gave 
$5,000. Thus we have trained our people to put mis- 
sions first. Any church can do the same. 

There are still some 2,000 tribes without the Gospel, 
2,000 languages into which no part of the Word of 
God has yet been translated. Jesus Christ cannot come 
to reign in millennial splendor, power, and glory until 
these tribes have been reached, for there must be some 
in the Body of Christ from every tribe, tongue and 
nation throughout the world. When, then, are we 
going to complete the task? When will we take him 
seriously? When will we invest more in missions than 
we invest at home? When will we put missions first? 
I have been preaching the Gospel now for 49 years, 
but I am a pastor second, a missionary first. I am a 
hymn writer and an author second, but a missionary 
first. I am an evangelist second, a missionary first. “The 
gospel must first be published among all nations.” God 
help us to accept the challenge and evangelize the 
world that the King may come back and reign. = END 





Bultmann: Genius or Apostle? 


ROBERT PAUL ROTH 


hat is the storm over Bultmann’s demythologiz- 
ing of the New Testament? Hailed by friends 
as the monumental genius who has made Christianity 
meaningful to modern man, he has been charged by 
critics with both subjectivism and Docetism. He has 
been investigated for heresy, and he has had the honor 


Robert Paul Roth has been Professor of New Testament 
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from Northwestern Lutheran Seminary, and Ph.D. from 
University of Chicago. He was formerly Professor in Luther- 
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of delivering the much coveted Gifford Lectures. What 
is the reason for the heated controversy raging about 
this man, not only on the continent of Europe and in 
England but now also in America? 

Bultmann’s chief concern is to make the Christian 
message relevant to the present generation. A discern- 
ing student of history of the early Christian period, he 
tries to understand the Gospel in its primitive milieu 
so that he can divest it of all unnecessary accoutre- 
ments and present the original message in all its purity. 

While his intentions may be good, Bultmann does 
not let this original Gospel speak to him. Coming to the 
scriptural record with a preconceived existential phil- 
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osophy, he finds everything supernatural or other 
worldly to be unhistorical and mythological. Thus he 
declares that from the beginning the Christian mes- 
sage was couched in mythological thought patterns of 
the ancient world. 

There were two mythical patterns prevalent in Jesus’ 
day—the Jewish apocalyptic notion of a final day of 
the Lord when the earth would melt and the redemp- 
tion of Israel would be realized, and the Gnostic myth 
of the Greeks which promised redemption through the 
coming of a pre-existent Lord who humbles himself 
to save others. The preaching of the early Chgistians, 
Bultmann asserts, combined both of these so-called 
myths and thereby presented Jesus to use both as the 
pre-existent Lord sent to die on the Cross and the 
expected Son of Man who will come again in glory. 
Thus Paul is supposed to have naively combined the 
Gnostic myth of a dying and rising deity in Romans 
6:2 with the Jewish myth of an atoning judge and 
redeemer in Romans 3:25 (cf. Bultmann, Primitive 
Christianity, New York, 1956, p. 197). 

Because of these two mythical forms the true Chris- 
tian message, according to Bultmann, was obscured 
trom the very beginning. In the Middle Ages obscur- 
antism persisted through the preservation of the Gnostic 
drama of a cosmic salvation. It is only in modern 
times, says Bultmann, that we are able to shake loose 
trom false metaphysical world-views and gain a genuine 
understanding of man as he really exists. According 
to this modern understanding, man sees himself as the 
historically unique product of his past. The world 
around him is not a fixed structure to which he must 
fit himself, but it is an infinitude of future possibilities 
tor which man is responsible. This means that man’s 
life is constantly being challenged with decision. Un- 
like the Stoic, who tries to find serenity through a 
rational decision that frees him from the future, the 
Christian, says Bultmann, finds release through a 
decision for Christ which frees him for the future. 
But this freedom is purely historical (existential) and 
has no relation to a future life in a new world to come. 


EVENT AS CONFRONTATION 


lhe Stoic thought he could rid himself of his past by 
rational choice, but Bultmann says that Paul with a 
surer realism knew that a man cannot shake himself 
loose from his past. If he is to be saved at all it must 
be by a gift of grace. This gift is the event of Christ, 
not understood as an historical occasion, but as the 
moment of revelation, a crisis of decision, which comes 
to individuals in every generation repeatedly whenever 
God meets them in judgment and mercy. In this regard 
Bultmann says that Christianity agrees with Gnosti- 
cism because both declare man incapable of saving 
himself, and both define redemption as an event. The 


only difference is that while Christians connected this 
event with Jesus, the Gnostics relegated the event to a 
mythical age before history began Cibid., p. 200). 

Since this mythological framework is not necessary, 
Bultmann wishes to cut away all prescientific myths 
in the Bible so that nothing but the relevant message 
of the early Church remains. This message alone can 
speak to our day of “electricity and radio.” Thus the 
miracles, the birth stories, the empty tomb and the 
resurrection stories must all be discarded. The core of 
the message which is left is the historicity of the Cross 
and the good news of justification by faith. Bultmann 
says that man in his existence is suffering from a des- 
perate calamity. This lostness is the point of contact 
for all Christian preaching because when a man reaches 
the boundary of his resources he can find release by 
making a decision for Christ. This decision, made 
at the edge of the abyss, will bring a man to a believing 
self-understanding (Selbstverstandnis), or a release 
from the powers of this world which he can control 
(and which in sin control him) into the service of 
that Power which he cannot control (which is the 
hidden God). This gives a man “serenity of soul” in 
the face of otherwise hopeless frustration. The histori- 
cal Jesus is significant in this picture only as occasion 
for the encounter between the cross-event and the 
sinner who makes the decision for the ultimate. Apart 
from this personal encounter, there is no more signifi- 
cance to Jesus than to any other martyr in history. 
Really it is not the Jesus of history that concerns us 
Che was assertedly not even conscious of himself as 
Messiah), but the personal Lord we meet in the moment 
of decision. 


SUBJECTIVISTIC CRITICISM 


Now how does Bultmann know all this? How is it 
possible for him to say that the original and relevant 
message was from the beginning clothed in an unneces- 
sary mythical dress? The answer is that he uses the 
useful but dangerously sharp tool of form criticism in 
a most unscientific and subjective fashion. For ex- 
ample, every time the text of the Gospel of John does 
not corroborate Bultmann’s existentialist philosophy, he 
ascribes the discrepancy to redactional gloss. Thus 
when John’s futurist eschatology contradicts Bultmann’s 
realized eschatology in John 6:39, 40, 44 and 12:47, 
he simply pleads ecclesiastical redaction (Bultmann, 
Theology of the New Testament, New York, 1955, 
Vol. II, p. 39.) Similarly, when the Jewish concept 
of an atoning sacrificial death is found in I John 1:7, 
2:2, and John 4:10, 6:53-56, 19:34, Bultmann declares 
these passages to be late theological accretions because 
they do not fit his theory that John used a Gnostic 
representation for his message. This method has further 
led him to say that “for John, Easter, Pentecost and 
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the parousia are not three separate events, but one and 
the same” Cibid., 6. 57). That this fails to distinguish 
properly between Spirit and Son and thereby truncates 
the Trinity does not seem to bother Bultmann. 

In addition to this question-begging subjectivism 
Bultmann has been rightly charged with a Docetic 
Christology. It seems fair to say that for Bultmann the 
Cross becomes an empty symbol because of his failure 
to take into consideration the suffering Saviour on the 
Cross. The Cross is not just a symbol pointing to an 
occasion which, having no meaning in itself, becomes 
meaningful only in the crisis of personal decision. As 
Luther said, “The Kingdom of God comes indeed of 
itself without our prayer!” And moreover, the Cross 
does not occur without the historical resurrection as it 
was witnessed by the apostles. Bultmann seldom men- 
tions the resurrection because he has reinterpreted it 
in terms of existentialism to be a release from frustra- 
tion in this life rather than a gift of new life both 
here and hereafter Cibid., p. 200). Ironically, in his 
attempt to understand man in a purely historical way 
Bultmann has denied the decisive significance of the 
Cross for all history by defining its meaning only in 
terms of human decision. 

Furthermore, the serenity of soul that comes from 
this decision cannot really replace the gift of resur- 
rection which the Gospel proclaims. The Gospel offers 
not serenity indeed but a holy war against sin and the 
joyful foolishness of forgiveness. The holy war is not 
fought in the ivory tower of dialectics but in the flesh 
and blood association of Christians who are yoked 
together with Christ in love. Faith is not a nontem- 
poral, nonhistorical symbol that exists only in the realm 
of meaning. It is not man’s decision but God's gift in 
bringing men into communion with himself through 
Christ, the Lord of the Church. This is no simple I- 
Thou encounter; this is the divine action of election 
as it reaches its fulfilment both in the history of the 
Church and in personal history. Such history will be 
anything but serene; actually the Christian and the 
Church become involved in a new tension under the 
Cross which tears at their hearts but is also accom- 


panied by an abounding hilarity in hope. 
MISUNDERSTANDING THE WORLDS 


Another aspect of demythologizing is Bultmann’s criti- 
cism of the biblical three-story universe. The modern 
scientific world-view involves a one-story universe, and 
since the biblical view is mythical, Bultmann says it can 
be discarded. In brief this would mean that we must 
stop talking about heaven and hell. This criticism 
involves a misunderstanding of both Scripture and 
science. 

Actually Scripture teaches not three worlds, nor one 
world, but two worlds. There is an eschatological, not 
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metaphysical, dualism between this present world 
which is in bondage to decay and the world to come 
which has already begun in the coming of Jesus. It is 
true that the Bible also teaches that God has created 
things visible and things invisible, things in heaven, 
things on earth, and things under the earth. The 
invisible things are not to be understood as subjective 
realities only, but they refer to angels, principalities, 
powers, demons, departed spirits in nether regions. 
This biblical viewpoint was just as offensive and irrele- 
vant to the Gnosticism of Paul’s day as to the material- 
ism of ours. But the real issue is the resurrection. We 
must &y to Bultmann as Paul said to the Corinthians: 
“For if the dead are not raised, then Christ has not 
been raised.” If Jesus is the first fruits of the resurrec- 
tion, then departed spirits must pass from some kind of 
fettered condition to a new freedom and life in Christ, 
and this cannot be consummated within the confines 
of the visible world. 

The scientific misunderstanding is due to a common 
confusion between science as a method and science 
as a materialistic philosophy. Most practicing scien- 
tists clearly understand this distinction, but nonscien 
tific people often do not. No scientist today would 
claim that his science makes incredible heaven, hell, 
angels, demons, miracles. Science is not a philosophy, 
nor a world-view, but a method of investigating how 
things happen in our experience. The scientist is an 
honest observer who simply describes what is given 
him in experience. He tries by the help of reason to 
construct meaningful “shorthand” resumes of a wide 
range of data, and thereby he hopes to gain some con- 
trol over what he experiences. There is no unity in 
the sciences; the only thing besides method which 
binds the sciences together is the assumption of uni 
form causality, but this must be recognized as a con- 
struct of human reason which is not binding on God 
in the least. When it comes to the data of faith and 
revelation, the scientist admits that his methods of 
investigation cannot apply. In this realm there can be 
no experiment, manipulation, or control; for in this 
realm we must simply wait upon the Holy Spirit to 
call us ubi et quando vult. 

In summary we must say that just as Bultmann’s 
historicism is utterly unhistorical, so likewise his scien- 
tism is unscientific. Is he a genius or an apostle? Cer- 
tainly he is a genius, for one cannot help but marvel 
at the ingenuity of this man’s handling of scriptural 
interpretation, but it is precisely this human ingenuity 
which denies him the right to be called an apostle. 
An apostle is one set apart by God to proclaim the 
Gospel of Christ Jesus, who was promised beforehand, 
descended from David according to the flesh, and des- 
ignated Son of God in power by the resurrection from 


the dead! Bultmann does not proclaim that message. 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 
FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


“Ir rr works it is obsolete,” is a common 
saying at the Pentagon. This is but a 
facetious recognition of the rapidity of 
change in an era of unprecedented dis- 
covery and development. 

We see the mansions of one genera- 
tion become the boarding houses of the 
next and the slums of the third. That 
which is the acme of modernity becomes, 
in time, its very antithesis. 

Thoughtful people in every generation, 
aware of the kaleidoscopic changes which 
seem to come with ever mounting tempo, 
long for something that endures and is 
not subject to revision. Cardinal New- 
man expressed the thought in his im- 
mortal hymn: 

Change and decay, in all around 

I see, 

Oh Thou who changest not, abide 

with me. 

Centuries earlier, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, the Apostle Paul 
wrote: “While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal (temporary), but the 
things which are not seen are eternal” 

[I Cor. 4:8). 

Paul was no pessimist; he was a teal- 
ist. To anticipate the night while it is 
still day is based on sound reasoning. 
We live in a time of unprecedented dis- 
coveries, many of which tend to make life 
longer and living more comfortable and 
enjoyable. But with change and progress 
the inexorable law of change and decay 
ilso operates. Strange that so few in 
this world prepare for the inevitable. 


« The glory of Christ’s redemptive work 
is that full provision for time and eter- 
nity has been made for man’s salvation. 
This truth grasped and acted upon can 
solve every problem. While the com- 
plexities of modern civilization, domi- 
nated by revolutionary industrial change 
and developments and accelerated by the 
atomic era, have brought with them prob- 
lems that require new approaches and 
solutions, the basic need of the human 
heart is the same from one generation 
to the next. 

Whether in the time of Abraham, 
lsaiah, Paul, Luther, or Moody and Gra- 
ham, whether in a Fifth Avenue mansion 
or the jungle of Ecuador, men are still 
prone to lust and kill, to pride and jeal- 
ousy, to sickness and death. Man has 


never, of himself, escaped from the dilem- 
mas inherent within himself. 

True, social complexities, corporate 
sins, cultural deficiencies exist that are 
the reflections of ignorance, indifference 
or deliberate perversions of truth and 
right. But scratch the surface and one 
invariably finds underlying all these the 
manifestations of inherent evil within the 
individual. We are all prone to think of 
sin only in limited terms and then only 
as it is manifested in others. We forget 
that the sins of the spirit are as vile in 
God’s sight as the sins of the flesh, that 
pride and envy are cancers as much as 
lust and dishonesty. 

A third category, indifference to our 
brother's spiritual and material needs, is 
even less frequently recognized as evil 
and sinful. 


Change and decay within ourselves 
and on every hand are but the inevitable 
results of man’s separation from God 
through sin. For that reason the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is the only message that 
is completely relevant for our times. Once 
restore the perspective of eternity to time, 
of the Creator to the creature, then life 
itself falls into clear focus. 

Nearly two millenniums ago John the 
Baptist exclaimed: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” In the twentieth century, just 
as truly as then, Christ remains the an- 
swer to the sin problem of the world. 
Degenerative processes of the physical 
body and of the society to which we be- 
long will inevitably take their course, but 
Christians are united with the One who 
changes not—the same yesterday, today 
and forever. 

This is being written on the fortieth 
floor of a midtown hotel as I look down 
on lower Manhattan. The Woolworth 
building, the pride and wonder of a for- 
mer generation, is now dwarfed by scores 
of larger and more modern structures. 
People occupying them are no different 
than the occupants of the older build- 
ing. The carriages and trams of yester- 
day have given away to the cars and 
buses of today. But the same kinds of 
people drive them. Sleek liners now 
dock where windjammers once tied up; 
giant planes and an occasional helicopter 
cross the sky. But the man traveling at 
six hundred miles an hour has the same 


heart as the one driving an oxcart. 


Tomorrow will see even greater 


changes. We are on the eve of the great- 
est technological advances in all history 


and our imaginations are staggered by 
that which science may produce. But 
none of these things can alter the human 
heart one whit. Change? Yes. Decay? 
Certain. 


In the midst of the storm there stands 
a Rock. Confronted by chaos there is 
Certainty. Lost in the maze of conflicting 
roads there is for us a Way. Perplexed 
by multiplied philosophies there is the 
Truth. Facing inevitable death we are 
offered Life. Surrounded of spurious mes- 
siahs there stands the living Christ, man’s 
only access to the Father. 

Change and decay men can see and 
their inevitability should cause all to 
ponder. But the god of this world has 
blinded man’s eyes lest he would see 
the truth and turn to the light. The 
lost horizon of contemporary teaching and 
preaching is the future life. Concerned 
with the social ills about us we forget 
that their solution rests primarily in re- 
generation, not reformation; in new men 
with new hearts. Only that is relevant 
which really changes and only the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in its fullness does this. 

Some have accepted Christ as Saviour 
but failed to make him Lord. This is a 
perversion of truth, not an invalidation 
of truth itself. An unending emphasis 
on taking Christ into every area of our 
daily lives is needed, but it is also a com- 
pelling truth that no one can have Christ 
as Lord of life unless he is also Saviour 
from sin. 


€ To neglect the fact of change and de- 
cay is folly. To look at time and forget 
eternity is to be utterly blind. There 
is turmoil and uncertainty—admit it. We 
are transients in a dying world—act ac- 
cordingly. Christians are each generation’s 
visible link with eternity. That some 
give little evidence of this relationship in 
no way contravenes the validity of the 
fact. The imperfections of the most 
saintly are added evidence of the love 
and grace of God. 

Facing the inevitability of death, only 
the Christian has the answer. He alone 
knows who he is, why he is here, and 
where he is going. And all that he is 
and all that he knows centers in the 
person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Son of God. 

We do not fully know what the future 
holds. But we do know the One who 
holds the future—and in his keeping it 
is safe. 

L. Nerson Baxi 
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How 280,000 people 
at General Electric 
henelit from its progress 


More than 200,000 new jobs have been created since 1939; 
pay and benefits are up far in excess of the cost of living 


In the last two decades employment at General Electric has been in- 
creasing at a rate six times as fast as in the nation as a whole, and the 
company is now providing jobs for over 280,000 men and women. 

These are good jobs, and they are getting better. In 1939, the 
average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including the 
value of benefit programs. Today he earns well over 2% times as 
much, and that includes a broad package of pension, insurance, vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefits that give him better economic security 
and personal satisfaction. 


Jobs from serving customers 


One significant force behind this progress for employees is the desire 
of everyone at General Electric to attract and serve customers. 

This means, for example, a continuing investment in research and 
development to assure a constant stream of new and improved prod- 
ucts. In this area, General Electric is spending more than three times 
as much, per sales dollar, as the average manufacturing company. 

In this process, many new jobs have been created. We estimate that 
over one-third of the men and women at General Electric work on 
products the company did not make in 1939. And thousands more jobs 
were created as existing products were continually improved — im- 
provements that attracted new customers and made electricity still 
more useful in American homes, farms, and industries. 


Jobs through planning ahead 


Progress for employees is spurred, too, when General Electric takes 
the risks necessary to expand and modernize productive facilities. 

The willingness of 376,000 share owners to continue modernization 
and expansion programs means that General Electric is investing more 
than $500 million in the period 1956 through 1958 — an investment 
to serve customers better that can, in turn, create even more employ- 
ment opportunities and greater job security. 


On these pages are some of the ways General Electric is trying not 
only to improve the jobs of all the men and women of the company, 
but also to offer more of the personal satisfactions that mean a better 
life for them and their families. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
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Harry Bowers, toolmaker at Schenectady, 
uses skills developed by in-plant training. 


Opportunities for self-development. 
People at General Electric are encouraged 
to develop themselves to their maximum 
ability. For example, the company con- 


William Thomas, Bloomfield, N. J., has a 
good start toward family financial security. 


Aid toward family protection. Under Gen- 
eral Electric’s insurance plan, employees 
also can have life insurance and income 
protection in case of sickness or accident. 





Jeanette Wenzel at Evendale, O., is acquit- 
ing shares in the company she works for. 


Employee share ownership. The General 
Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Plan 
offers employees the opportunity to become 
share owners. 150,000 are participating. 
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Lowell Lepisto at Ft. Wayne, Ind., gets 
more professional training in engineering. 


ducts over 1,000 courses in factory skills, 
500 courses for technical and profession- 
al personnel, and spends about $40 million 
each year to train or to retrain employees. 


Boa 
Bruce Glenn and his wife welcome his 
$1,570 suggestion award at Richland,W ash. 


Reward for good ideas. Over $7 million 
has been paid to General Electric men 
and women for constructive ideas since our 
Suggestion Plan was formalized in 1922. 
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David Goldstein, Lynn, Mass.: G-E group 
insurance paid $8,000 of his medical bills. 


Assistance in meeting medical expenses. 
By paying part of the cost, General Elec- 
tric offers employees and their families 
an inexpensive medical insurance plan. 


light since modernization at Everett, Mass. 


Clean, safe place to work. General Elec- 
tric is constantly engaged in studies and 
investment to make working conditions in 
plants cleaner, safer — and more efficient. 


Thomas Marshall, sales engineer at Balti- 


James Creamer is now manager of finance 
more, represents G.E, to electric utilities. 


for an $11 million operation at Syracuse. 
Positions of responsibility. For those employees who want and can handle increased 
responsibilities, General Electric offers opportunities in a wide variety of fields. In an 
average year, more than 25,000 men and women take advantage of company-con- 
ducted courses that are designed to help prepare employees for more responsible jobs. 








Milton Hall, maintenance man at Appliance Park, Louisville, recently bought a home. 
His wife’s new kitchen includes many electrical appliances made where he works. 
Higher real pay. Compensation at General Electric is interpreted broadly to include 
hot only monetary returns, but also the value of benefit programs. Since 1939, the rise 


in average annual earnings (wages and benefits) of the people at General Electric is 
far in excess of the rise in the cost of living. Average earnings set a new record in 1956. 


Stanley Sullivan, Erie, Pa., is retired and 
has more time for his hobby, ceramics. 


Help toward retirement security. General 
Electric’s pension plan, to which both em- 
ployees and the company contribute, was 
substantially improved again in 1955. 
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A number of circumstances have transpired that call 
for review of the terms evangelicalism and fundamen- 
talism in relation to the present theological situation. 
Several opposing schools of thought vie for use of the 
term evangelical. Appropriation of the word by those 
who do not hold to its biblical and historic content has 
caused some hesitancy on the part of those who hold 
to the doctrines of revealed Christianity, as to its proper 
use. They fear misunderstanding of their theological 
position. 

Complication also results from the diverse conno- 
tations surrounding the term fundamentalism in vari- 
ous countries. Fundamentalism has a different savor 
in England and Australia than in United States and 
Canada. Further confusion has been caused by criti- 
cism of the “fundamentalism” of Billy Graham by 
liberal and neo-orthodox leaders and the censure of the 
“modernism” of Mr. Graham by some fundamentalists. 
All this semantic confusion calls for clarification. 


A growing preference for the term evangelicalism 
has developed within recent years in circles that keep 
to traditional doctrines held to be fundamental to 
Christian faith. This choice finds root in several im- 
portant facts: first, the word is scriptural and has a 
well-defined historical content; second, the alternate, 
fundamentalism, has narrower content and has ac- 
quired unbiblical accretions. 

In the New Testament the Greek to euaggelion (the 
evangel) is translated gospel, glad tidings. After the 
death of Christ the term signified the history of Christ 
and is the title prefixed to each of the four narratives 
of his birth, doctrine, miracles, death, resurrection and 
ascension. Further, the evangel signified the Christian 
revelation and was applied to the system of doctrines, 
ordinances and laws instituted by Christ. The evangel 
indicated more than a proclamation of pardon through 
faith and included all the teachings of Christ. Thus 
in the commission recorded in Mark the apostles were 
instructed “to go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel (the evangel) to every creature.” That they 
were sent not only to proclaim pardon through Christ 
but to instruct men in all details of the Christian re- 
ligion, is plain from the parallel passage in Matthew, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations . . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 


manded you.” Moral precepts of the Sermon on the 
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Mount must be included in the term evangel. Follow- 
ing biblical content, evangelicalism calls attention to 
the whole gospel as set forth in God’s Holy Word. 
Historically, the term evangelical follows the biblical 
content. Webster's New International Dictionary de- 
fines “evangelical” as “designating that party or school 
among the Protestants which holds that the essence 
of the gospel consists mainly in its doctrines of man’s 
sinful condition and the need of salvation, the revela- 
tion of God’s grace in Christ, the necessity of spiritual 
renovation and participation in the experience of re- 
demption through faith.” In accord with this definition 
the evangelical follows in the succession of Augustine, 
Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, 
Spurgeon, Hodge, Walther, Moody, Kuyper, Warfield, 
Machen and men of like caliber. These men, for the 
most part, not only proclaimed the great doctrines which 
concerned with salvation, but made the evangel apply 
to the whole of life. Spiritual and moral renovation 
receive emphasis as well as justification by faith. 


The term fundamentalism does not possess biblical 
background nor has it gained the rich and well-defined 
content that history has endowed on evangelicalism. 
By this statement we do not disparage the contribution 
fundamentalism has made to the cause of Christianity. 
In the early part of the twentieth century the move- 
ment fought firmly and courageously for scriptural 
theology and the historic faith. Unashamedly funda- 
mentalism clung to the supernaturalness and unique- 
ness of Christ and to the authority and inspiration of 
Scripture. Those who decry fundamentalism little 
realize that some liberals now speak of the supernatural 
Christ and the neo-orthodox leader, Karl Barth, defends 
the virgin birth. However, the word fundamentalism 
has an inherent weakness in that it cannot be biblically 
defined, and has an unpleasant connotation that can- 
not be blamed on the originators of the movement. 

Because fundamentalism cannot be biblically de- 
fined, it cannot authoritatively define what is funda- 
mental and what is not fundamental to Christianity. 
History associates it with five points that have become 
the sine qua non of the movement: the infallibility of 
the Bible, Christ’s virgin birth, his substitutionary 
atonement, bodily resurrection and second coming. 
This reduction of vital doctrines has limited and cir- 
cumscribed fundamentalism and reduced its effective- 
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ness. The first World War caused some fundamental- 
ists to focus their hope on the second coming and to 
exclude those who did not accept their interpretation. 
Unfortunately, extreme and weird prophetic interpre- 
tations became linked in the public mind with funda- 
mentalism. The failure to employ the whole counsel 
of God in combating unbelief contributed to its in- 
effectiveness and placed the stamp of narrowness 
upon the name. 


At the inception of the movement in 1910 funda- 
mentalists gave a place to the intellect and made plans 
for the establishment of a Christian university and 
Christian colleges. Later, men of lesser vision opposed 
education and nurtured an anti-intellectual spirit. In 
the debate against evolution extreme ridicule and vitu- 
perative personal invectives, rather than logic, became 
the custom. The charge of obscurantism was not en- 
tirely unearned. Not only in the fight against evolu- 
tion, but in opposition to other matters, fundamentalists 
became involved in abusive personal attacks, rather 
than using the sword of the Spirit. Unyielding indi- 
vidualism of its leaders and their dictatorial spirit did 
not help the cause of orthodox Christianity. 

Concentration on a few points of doctrine to the 
exclusion of ethics has also brought fundamentalism 
under discredit. Impression was given that ethics need 
only involve a spirit of negation—abstinence from ex- 
ternals such as smoking and card-playing. The more 
subtle and dangerous sins of the spirit and mind re- 
ceived scant attention. Failure to develop a system of 
Christian ethics for all phases of life proved harmful. 
Fundamentalism neglected to give biblical emphasis on 
true holiness in living and love among the brethren. 
Squabbles between fundamentalist leaders on minor 
issues has given the movement an unwholesome repu- 
tation and has made the term synonymous with bitter- 
ness and pettiness of spirit. 


In all fairness it must be stated that some accretions 
have been superimposed by unkindly and ignorant 
critics. Fanatic actions and teachings of fringe groups 
have been attributed to the whole. The handling of 
poisonous serpents by some sects (from a literalistic 
interpretation of Mark 16:18) has been cited as illus- 
trating the literalism of fundamentalism. The dictation 
theory of inspiration has been unjustly foisted on the 
entire group. Unethical practices of some radio broad- 
casters have been cited to reflect the practice of all 
fundamentalists. These and many other unjust accu- 
sations have added to its unsavory reputation in the 
eyes of the public. 

Evangelicals are turning away from the term funda- 





mentalism not because of any inclination to disavow 
traditional fundamentals of the Christian faith, but 
are prompted by its inadequate scriptural content and 
its current earned and unearned disrepute. Moreover, 
the term lacks the appropriateness of the word evan- 
gelicalism. Scripture gives content to the evangel and 
not the exigency or crisis of the moment. The full- 
orbed gospel and the whole counsel of God comes to 
view in its classical meaning. It has a proud and noble 
succession in the history of the Christian church. 
While certain periods of history have obscured its true 
significance and foes have usurped its use, yet Scripture 
and history have made its import clear and its name 
dignified. Christians who hold to traditional funda- 
mentals of Christianity would be guilty of grievous 
strategic error to accept a term not defined by Scripture 
and of doubtful connotation or to meekly yield the 
word evangelicalism to those who do not accept the 
content of the evangel revealed by Christ. Secular dic- 
tionaries, history and Scripture give strong witness 
that only those who maintain the fundamentals have 
the right to the term. In the midst of theological con- 
fusion evangelicals have a wonderful opportunity to 
live up to the scriptural and historical content of their 
name and proclaim the whole counsel of God. 


OUR STANDARD OF LIVING: 
HIGHEST, BUT IS IT BEST? 


The standard of living in America is said to be the 
highest in the world and the highest ever attained by 
any nation at any time in history. 

It is a sobering thought that the highest may not be 
the best and that if our present standard of living had 
obtained from the beginning of our national history 
we probably never would have survived a war. Through 
good food, “gracious living,” the automobile and televi- 
sion, Americans have become softer and softer until the 
youth of our land, compared with those of other lands, 
now rates far down in the scale of physical fitness. 

All the comforts of home are desired for our men 
in the armed services. Our children never walk because 
they ride the family car or on their thumbs. Whereas 
in previous generations young people either worked 
or engaged in active sports, many of them now get 
their exercise watching others play, either on the 
athletic fields or before a TV screen. 

During the Korean war some 1,600 American pri- 
soners were quartered with 300 Turkish prisoners in 
a North Korea POW camp. It is reported that more 
than 400 of the Americans died from the rigors experi- 
enced, but not one Turkish soldier succumbed. 

In our obsession for ease, exotic foods and gadgets 
for physical comforts, we may have attained the world’s 
highest standard of living only to discover that it is 
far from being the best. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











ECCLESIAN: LESSON I 


This is your first language lesson in 
Modern Ecclesian. (Dialectical Eglisais 
and Kirchendeutsch are available also.) 
You may supplement these exercises by 
attending selected churches and by read- 
ing journals written in Ecclesian. 

1. Translate from the Ecclesian: 

a. By developing new perspectives in 
creative tension we shall gain fresh in- 
sights into the dialectic of our situation. 

b. Our fundamental concern must al- 
ways be the existential expression of our 
common solidarity in the ambiguity of 
the human condition. 

c. Openness in history to the judg- 
ment upon history from beyond history 
when the historic becomes historical de- 
mands a meaningful encounter with 
mythological symbolization. 

d. This is deep. This is big. This 
is man in his predicament. Today. Here. 
This is you. Now. 

2. Render these in simple Ecclesian: 

a. I have a headache. 

b. You can’t get there from here. 

c. Peace, it’s unbearable! 

d. Fairy-tales are really true. 

3. Vocabulary 

Develop: to rarefy ambiguities in 
thought or discussion. Loan-word from 
Business Eng.; used especially for com- 
mittee reports. 

Perspective: the horizontal structure 
from a given viewpoint. An invaluable 
term for reconciling contradictions. The 
plurality of perspectives is the structur- 
ing figure for unitive prose. 

Dimension: see perspective. To give 
further perspective to all perspectives, 
add another dimension. 

Insight, invaluable: the force of the 
prefix seems to be without, as in the term 
income, 

The Human Condition: the mess we 
take pride in being in. 

4. Notes 

a. Observe the shift in style in 1.d. 
above. This is Low Ecclesian. The stac- 
cato rhythm of this dialect gives it the 
relevance and immediacy of a dentist's 
drill. 

b. To enter into competition for the 
Babel Medal in High Ecclesian, send 
your completed lesson to this magazine, 
addressed to the undersigned. 

EUTYCHUS 
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A WORD FOR THE RIGHT 


“What’s Right With the Billy Graham 
New York Crusade” by Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader is being published in Protestant 
Church Life. Permission is hereby granted 
for reprint usage in full or in part. 
Protestant Council Husert A. Evuiorr 
New York City Executive Secretary 


@ Curistianity Topay is happy to 
print generous excerpts from Dr. Bader’s 
article in the interest of objective cover- 
age of the New York campaign. Dr. 
Bader served as Secretary of Evangelism 
for his own communion (Disciples of 
Christ) for 12 years and as Executive 
Secretary of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council and National Councils of 
Churches for 23 years. During the Billy 
Graham New York Crusade he served as 
Chairman of the Visitation Evangelism 
Program.—ED. 

What Is Right with the Billy 
Graham New York Crusade? 
One of the most significant religious 
events of this year is going on at the 
present time in the New York area of 
15,000,000 people. This event is known 
throughout the Metropolitan community 
and even throughout much of the Chris- 
tian world as the “Billy Graham New 
York Crusade.” It began on May 15 this 
year and will close on Reformation Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27, in a closing 
climactic mass meeting at the New York 

Polo Grounds. 

I have lived in New York . . . for 25 
years. I feel that I know something about 
my city and its tragic need for the re- 
demption that is found in Christ and the 
Christian gospel. I know of nothing that 
has happened religiously during the past 
25 years in New York which has so 
stirred the city and captured the interest 
of so many thousands as this Crusade 
has done. 

Because of my wide experience in 
evangelism . . . I feel impelled to point 
out some things about the New York 
Crusade which are very important. Others 
have been pointing out what is wrong 
with the New York Crusade. I desire 
to point out what is right with the New 
York Crusade. 

Some of the articles appearing in a 
few religious journals have been highly 
critical of the Billy Graham New York 





Crusade. There is another side to the 
Crusade which has not had the attention 
it deserves. I speak as one who has been 
present many nights during the Crusade 
and who has served on two important 
committees. In other words, I am speak- 
ing as one on the inside looking out, 
rather than one on the outside looking in. 

Some of the critics of this Crusade 
have attended, in some instances, only 
once or twice. Others have not attended 
even one service. To criticize the Cru- 
sade without attending even one meeting 
is much like a theater critic who stays 
home on the opening night of a New 
York play on Broadway and then attempts 
to write a review of the play he has not 
seen. 

I would like also to state that I know 
something of the weaknesses in the 
various methods of evangelism. These 
need to be corrected as rapidly as possible, 
for the sake of the churches and the 
Kingdom of God. In speaking of that 
which is right in the New York Crusade, 
I do not want to be understood as one 
whose eyes are closed to that which needs 
changing and adjusting in the Crusade. 
Nothing human in this world of ours 
is perfect. If perfection is expected in 
evangelistic methods, we are expecting 
the impossible. In the New York Cru- 
sade the good things that are happening 
far outnumber the objectionable things. 
I presume that no one of us will ever 
live to see the day when someone has 
discovered a perfect method that will 
commend itself to everyone alike. Billy 
Graham is eager to refine, strengthen and 
perfect his Crusades. I have never 
worked with any evangelist in my time 
who is more open to constructive sug- 
gestions than he is. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
larger unity found among the New York 
area Protestant churches is right. There 
are over 1,500 ministers and churches 
cooperating harmoniously in this evange- 
listic Crusade. However, this number 
does not tell the whole story, since there 
are many other ministers and churches 
attending and working who did not sign 
enlistment cards. In this Crusade there is 
more real fellowship among the New York 
ministers and churches than I have seen 
in the past 25 years on anything. These 
are praying and working together for the 
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evangelization of this city. This united 
effort will be a source of strength to every 
council of churches in the entire area. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
Christian witness of the Protestant 
churches is right. In this vast community 
of 15,000,000, Protestants are a minority. 
Because of their smaller numbers, there 
has developed an inferiority complex 
among many Protestants. At Yankee 
Stadium on last July 20 there were over 
100,000 Protestants present. It was the 
largest meeting ever held by them in this 
area. Because of this and other meetings 
held during the Crusade, Protestants now 
have a new sense of solidarity and 
strength. The attendance at Madison 
Square Garden night after night has done 
something also for Protestants. The aver- 
age evening attendance in the Garden 
was about 17,000. On many evenings 
the Garden has been packed with 19,500 
present and many turned away for lack 
of room. The total Garden attendance as 
of August 28 was 1,742,100. By bring- 
ing these large numbers of Protestants 
together during the Crusade, they now 
have a mew sense of a united witness 
which they had not experienced before. 
Most of the Protestant churches in the 
New York area are small. In fact, there 
are only about 15 churches with large 
memberships and with nationally known 
ministers. This vast New York area is 
a mission field and one of the greatest in 
the world. To do evangelistic work in 
the New York area is very difficult. It is 
liking digging in flint. The same amount 
of effort put into any Protestant evan- 
gelistic project west and south of the 
northern half of the Atlantic seaboard 
would produce many times the results. 
Even so, the Billy Graham New York 
Crusade is a “near miracle” in its results 
thus far. These results have gone far 
beyond human expectations. God has 
been in it all. Apart from him and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, these results 
cannot be explained. Prayer has had 
much to do with the results. I suppose 
that no city in all the world has had so 
many Christians praying daily in its 
behalf as New York has had during this 
Crusade. Christians in 109 countries 
have been praying for this Crusade since 
last April 1. Over 20,000 Christians in 
the New York area have signed prayer 
partner covenants. These pray personally, 
and in small groups. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
sponsorship is right. Billy Graham and 
his team were invited by the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. They 
accepted the invitation. Therefore, the 
Crusade is being conducted within the 


framework of the churches and not apart 
from them. The Executive Director of 
the Protestant Council, Rev. Dan M. 
Potter, is on the platform every night 
and is present in all the committee meet- 
ings. His guiding hand is on the entire 
Crusade. The Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Council is 
George Champion. He is one of the best 
known Christian laymen of the city. He 
is the President of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. The Council's Department of 
Evangelism named Mr. Champion as 
Chairman of the General New York Cru- 
sade Committee, and Roger Hull as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Crusade. Mr. Hull is a conse- 
crated churchman and also he is the 
Executive Vice-President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. This Crusade 
is of the churches, for the churches and 
by the churches. It is being carried on, 
not apart from the churches, but as part 
of their cooperative life and work. It 
should be noted also that no person has 
been appointed to any Crusade committee 
without the approval of the Executive 
Committee. This Committee has passed 
on all the details of the Crusade. I have 
heard some people say that the Billy 
Graham team comes into a city and takes 
over. This is not true. It may suggest 
procedures, but it does not take over. 

I have conducted many preaching mis- 
sions across America since 1936. I feel 
I know something of what a united, suc- 
cessful, evangelistic program can do for 
a local Council of Churches in producing 
a new unity and a larger fellowship of 
Christians. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
motives are right. Some of the driving 
motives of this Crusade are: 

To enlist every possible church in the 

“fellowship of the concerned” for those 

outside her life. 

To make the entire metropolitan area 

God conscious. 

To win men, women and youth to 

Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord. 

To bring lukewarm church members 

to a new commitment to Christ and 

the church. 

To train an army of lay witnesses to 

share their Christian faith with others 

in face-to-face evangelism. 

To present the message of the redeem- 

ing love of Christ to the entire metro- 

politan area and also, by means of 
television, to the entire nation. 

To lead Christians, new and old, into 

a deeper understanding of what it 

means to be a committed follower of 

Christ within the social order. 

To integrate into the local churches all 
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those who make “decisions for Christ” 

during the Crusade. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
finances are right. The Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a budget at the beginning 
of the Crusade. handles the 
money received, whether received through 
the evening offerings or from individuals, 
except the Executive Committee. Billy 
Graham and his team members, each and 


No one 


every one of them, are on salary. Not one 
penny of the Crusade offerings go to 
them. Their salaries are paid from Billy 
Graham's Minneapolis office. By agree- 
ment with the Executive Committee, the 
Sunday night offerings taken during the 
Crusade go to help pay for the Billy 
Graham radio program, “The Hour of 
Decision.” At the end of the Crusade a 
public accounting firm will audit the 
financial records of the Crusade, follow- 
ing which a complete report will be sent 
to the churches of the area. This report 
will be published also in the local papers. 
The cost of the Crusade will exceed 
$1,500,000, exclusive of the television 
expenses, for the 23 weeks and 4 days of 
this unprecedented evangelistic program. 
The evening offerings and gifts from 
individuals will cover all the expenses of 
the Crusade. Because of what the Cr- 
sade has meant to the New York com- 
munity, we feel the expense is more than 
justified. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
music is right. There is a Crusade choir 
of 5,000 enlisted from the churches of 
the area. Of this number, 1,500 are in 
the choir each night, and at Yankee 
Stadium 4,000 members were present. 
Some of the most majestic hymns of the 
churches are being sung night after night. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
human relations are right. Many people 
of many colors of skin are attending. 
Many languages are represented. There 
is racial integration everywhere. One 
can find many races represented in the 
choir, among the ushers and among the 
counselors. Each night those of different 
colors of skin walk down the aisle to- 
gether during the hymn of invitation to 
“receive Christ as Lord and Saviour” or 
to make a new commitment to him. In 
this Crusade Billy Graham has three or 
four races represented on his team. It 
is a great inspiration to see 17,000 people 
present and integrated in the Madison 
Square Garden meetings. All this, after 
the Crusade has closed, may have some 
implications for a number of local 
churches in the New York area. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
worship services are right. To sit through 
a Crusade service any night is much like 
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being in a Sunday church service. There 
is reverence. There is real worship and 
it is corporate worship. For many, Madi- 
son Square Garden has become a cathe- 
dral where the presence of Christ is felt 
and the work of the Holy Spirit is seen. 
No one, in my humble opinion, will ever 
need to apologize for the worship part of 
the Crusade after it closes. This has not 
always been true of mass evangelism. At 
no time has the Crusade stooped to clap- 
trap or cheap methods: One of the most 
moving parts of the evening services is 
the response to the invitation at the close 
of the sermon, when hundreds get up 
quietly out of their seats and come for- 
ward to make a rededication of themselves 
to Christ or to accept him as their Saviour 
and Lord for the first time. During this 
time of decision in each service there is 
emotion, but emotionalism is absent. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
Crusade has made it easy to talk religion 
in New York. People talk seriously about 
Christ, the churches and the Crusade in 
buses, on subways, in taxicabs, in stores, 
in offices and homes. This is something 
new in New York. People of this teem- 
ing city now find it the normal thing to 
talk naturally about things spiritual. Not 
since the days of the Billy Sunday Cru- 
sade 40 years ago has there been so much 
religious conversation. For the most part, 
American Christians have lost the art of 
religious conversation. Anything that 
helps to restore this lost art is worthwhile. 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
emphasis on the assimilation and conser- 
vation of the results is right. In none of 
his Crusades has Billy Graham and a local 
committee made such elaborate plans for 
a follow-up program as in the New York 
Crusade. As of August 28, more than 
53,283 had responded to the public in- 
vitation either to make a rededication of 
themselves to Christ or to “receive Christ 
as Saviour and Lord” for the first time. 
Before the final mass meeting at the Polo 
Grounds on Sunday afternoon, October 
27, the probable number of those who 
will have responded to the invitation will 
be at least 75,000. This includes those 
yet to be reached during the week of 
Visitation Evangelism, October 20-24. To 
assimilate and conserve this large number 
is a huge task, the main responsibility 
for which rests upon local ministers and 
churches. Not every one of those who 
have been counted as “converts” will go 
ahead and take the “next step” in be- 
coming members of some church. Some 
will fall away and others drop out. 

Some of the things that are now being 
done during the Crusade itself, to con- 


serve the results are: 






Personal attention and counseling 
with the person on the evening he or 
she makes a public decision. 

Bible classes are held each evening for 

one week for all those making de- 

cisions. The next week another group 
attends and so on during the entire 

Crusade meetings in the Garden. 

A packet of literature is given to each 

person making a decision to get him or 

her started in the Christian life. 

The ministers and churches are ex- 

pected to call on each “convert” within 

a few days after the name is received. 

Special meetings will be held in Sep- 

tember, emphasizing the importance of 

the church, Bible study and the devo- 

tional life . . . 

What is right with the Crusade? The 
leadership is right. I know very well all 
the members of the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York. Some of the best 
ministers and laymen are leaders of its 
work. I know very well the members of 
the Executive Committee of the Crusade. 
I know very well the members of the Billy 
Graham team. I have never seen men and 
women more dead in earnest about evan- 
gelism, more cooperative in spirit or more 
eager to see the redemption of a city, 
than these three groups. These represent 
various shades of Christian thinking and 
theological beliefs, yet underneath all the 
differences they belong to the same Christ 
and they are part of the same Christian 
family—the Church of Christ Universal. 

Billy Graham is unquestionably sin- 
cere, earnest and humble. I have found 
no one here in New York who doubts 
this. He preaches with conviction. He 
has a high Christology, for without that 
it would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to be an evangelist. In all my 
experience in evangelism, I have never 
known a minister or an evangelist who 
was a successful winner of souls to Christ 
and membership in the Church, who did 
not have a high Christology. If man is 
a sinner, he needs a Saviour and a 
Saviour who “can save to the uttermost.” 

Billy Graham is only 38 years of age, 
yet at the present time his voice is heard 
by more millions of people of the world 
than that of any other preacher today. 
He has learned how to use mass media 
for the proclamation of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This man and his associates 
have been and are a real blessing to New 
York—to the churches and to the entire 
community. Protestants in New York 
owe him a great debt for what he and 
his team have done and are doing for 
their community through the leadership 
and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesse M. Bapzr 
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RSV AND PAUL'S THEOPHANY 


I entirely agree with Dr. Robinson’s em- 
phasis (Aug. 19 issue, p. 25) that Paul 
experienced an objective theophany when 
the glorified Lord appeared to him in 
person. This however was not my point 
in the article in Curistianrry Topay. 
There are two points: 1. Did the trans- 
lators intend to minimize the deity of 
Christ by their translation of this pass- 
age? 2. This question rests on a second: 
Is it “specifically stated” that Paul recog- 
nized the Lord before he was told it was 
Jesus? If so, then the translation of RSV 
misrepresents the text. If it is rather a 
matter of exegesis and judgment, then the 
matter is open. Perhaps Paul did so rec- 
ognize the Lord, and perhaps the trans- 
lators are wrong. If so, the error is in 
judgment, not in a minimizing theology. 

In my judgment, the text is not clear 
that Paul realized that God was appear- 
ing to him, that he was experiencing a 
theophany. He saw a great light; he 
heard a voice. At first he did not know 
what the light meant or whose was the 
voice. Only after it was interpreted to 
him did he understand that he had ex- 
perienced a theophany of the glorified 
Lord. The text does not say, nor in my 
judgment does it intimate that Saul fell 
to the ground at first in worship. He, 
and the others journeying with him, 
were overwhelmed by the brilliance of 
the light, and their prostration was more 
a physical reaction than an act of wor- 
ship. There is surely no evidence that 
the theophany included Saul’s compan- 
ions or that they were converted. 

My position is, I believe, supported 
by the OT theophanies. In Genesis 17.3, 
the form of the theophany is not dis- 
closed. God appeared to Abram; God 
made himself known; then Abram fell 
on his face in worship. In Exodus 3, 
Moses saw a burning bush which was 
not consumed, and he turned aside, not 
to worship, but to behold the marvel. 
Then God spoke to him, yet Moses re- 
mained erect. Then God made himself 
known; only then did Moses realize that 
it was God and worship. He removed 
his shoes only upon the express com- 
mand of God. In Joshua 5: 13-17, a man 
stood before Joshua, and Joshua ad- 
dressed him as a man, challenging him 
as to his identity. Only when the man 
asserted that he was commander of the 
army of the Lord did Joshua fall on his 
face. 

This, I believe, was the order of 
events at Saul’s conversion. He saw a 
blinding light but did not know its 


source. He heard a voice but did not 


thought it was an angelic visitation; we 
do not know. Only after the Lord iden- 
tified himself did Saul understand. 

I have no zeal, in principle, to defend 
the RSV per se. I do feel, however, that 
many attacks against RSV are not fact- 
ually grounded and I believe the rendi- 
tion at this point is defensible. 

Georce E. Lapp 


Heidelberg, Germany 





In reply to Dr. Ladd’s kind answer, 
I acknowledge that there is exegesis in 
my understanding of the Lord’s conver- 
sion of Paul. In the three accounts, Paul 
calls the One Who encounters him, Lord, 
before he is told that this One is Jesus, 
Acts 9:5; 22:8; 26:15; cf. also 9:17; 
22:14. The whole context, blinding light 
from heaven, smitten to ground, Hebrew 
language, familiarity with O.T. the- 
ophanies, carry the notion that this ad- 
dress was to the Lord whom Saul had 
worshipped as a Hebrew child. Here, 
as elsewhere in the theophanies and in 
the incarnate Lord, God himself en- 
counters man, and the one so confronted 
responds by addressing God with an ap- 
propriate pronoun. 

Wao. Cuitps Rosinson 

Columbia Theological Seminary 
Decatur, Ga. 


A BISHOP IN TROUBLE 


The personal experiences recorded in 
“Preacher in the Red” remind me of an 
incident referred to in one of Bishop 
Hensley Henson’s published letters. . . . 
At a celebration of the Thanksgiving 
for Founders and Benefactors of Durham 
Cathedral, the special preacher was Dr. 
Headlam, then Bishop of Gloucester. 
The services proceeded with due solem- 
nity and order, until the Bishop began 
his sermon. He was then seized with a 
fit of coughing, in the course of which 
he evicted his false teeth with some vio- 
lence. He managed, however, with very 
creditable effort, to catch the errant treas- 
ure before they fell to the floor, and then 
coram populo, indulged in the difficult 
art of replacing them. . . . The boys of 
Durham School were present in the large 
congregation. . . . The whole episode was 

indescribably funny. ... 
SaMuEL HuLTon 


Knaresborough, Yorks, England 
CHRISTIAN SANITY 


It has that atmosphere of orthodox Chris- 
tian sanity which one seeks—but so seldom 
finds—in religious publications today. 

D. W. Exsrep 
St. Barnabas’ Anglican Church 
New Westminster, B. C. 
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5 ft. ogainst- well 
rack holds 25 
coats end hets 


Ne. 50 
This 5 ft. porteble 
rock holds 50 coots 
ond hots 


CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANYWHERE 


Each coat on a wooden hanger held spaced 
apart from every other; each hat in its 
individual space on a ventilated shelf. Save 
floor space —accommodate 5 people per 
square foot. Rigidly built for lifetime serv- 
ice—welded heavy gauge and square tubular 
furniture steel. Beautifully finished baked on 
enamel. Portable units come on large swivel 
casters. Checker Wall Racks are also avail- 
able in any length by the foot—fit in any- 
where. Mount on wall at any height. 
Standard equipment in churches, schools, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs—in fact, wherever 
there’s a wraps problem. Write for catalog. 
CK-550 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
1127 West 37th Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 























ONLY 4 DEPARTURES LEFT 
ON THIS SERIES OF 


Holy Land Tours 


DIRECTED BY AMERICAN LEADERS 
Complete 27-day itinerary visiting cities 

and areas of Biblical and current Middle 
Eastern importance—plus Brussels, Athens and 
Rome. $1497 from New York, flying 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines. Departures: 
Oct. 14, Nov. 11, and Dec. 9 
(Christmas in Bethlehem Tour). 
Immediate reservations required! 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 
P. O. BOX 571, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


vs CHO ALBUM 








68 old favorites and new numbers 
arranged for the average choir. 
Compiled by R. J. Hughes. 

75¢ a copy 


A Zondervan Music Publication 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 





Please mention CurisTIANiTy Topay 
when you write to advertisers, 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. ¥.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for book- 
let C7—It’s 31st St., 
New York 1. 220 8S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill ) 
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free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
(Midwest Office: 
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THE BIBLE: ‘Text of the Month 


In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, say- 
ing, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (John 7:37). 


« Great Day of the Feast—A few days 
after the ceremonies of the great day of 
the Atonement, in which solemn expia- 
tion was made for the sins of the people, 
the Feast of Tabernacles was celebrated. 
This feast commemorated the passage of 
the Israelites through the wilderness, and 
was celebrated with such joy that both 
Josephus and Philo call it “the holiest 
and greatest feast.” It was kept for 
seven consecutive days, from the 15th to 
the 21st of Tisri, and the 8th day was 
celebrated by a holy convocation. Each 
morning a vast procession formed around 
the little fountain of Siloam down in the 
valley of the Kedron. Out of the flowing 
waters the priests filled a large golden 
pitcher. They proceeded to the temple 
and one of the priests poured the water 
upon the altar. As the water was poured 
the people joined in the song of praise, 
“God is my song, He also is become my 
salvation! Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 
€ In the midst of this magnificent festal 
rejoicing, Jesus cried aloud, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
It is the cry which resounds throughout 
the whole of Scripture and which had 
already been laid upon the kindly lips of 
prophets. Jehovah’s invitation, “Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters,” Jesus here distinctly appropri- 
ates to himself. In this cry the Lord 
Jesus delights to reveal his readiness to 
save all souls needing salvation, from the 
time of his pronouncing those blessed 
who thirst, in Matthew 5:6, on to the 
word in Revelation 22:17, “Let him that 
is athirst, come; and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely!” 
Rupoipx Besser 


QUENCHING OF THIRST 


€ He stands there on the great day of the 
feast, and around him are men who for 
seven successive mornings have witnessed 
acts and uttered words telling, though 
they know it not, of the true satisfaction 
of spiritual thirst, and thinking of the 
descent of showers on the thirsty ground, 
and in some vague way of the Holy 
Spirit’s presence. They are as the woman 
of Samaria was by the side of the true 
well. For every one who really knew 
his need, the source of living water was 
at hand. C, J. Exzicorr 


€ Christ calls on the thirsty soul to come 
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and take of that water freely. How 
pleasant to find that all this is in harmony 
with the grand invitation of the Evan- 
gelical Prophet, “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price,”—showing 
the same spirit pervading as well the 
Old Testament Scriptures as the New, 
illustrating the unity and harmony of the 
whole Book, and pointing to the fact 
that from the very beginning the same 
salvation has been preached as the pure 
and free gift of God. P. W. Grant 
Thirst, like hunger, is something of 
which we are acutely conscious. It is 
a craving for that which is not in our 
actual possession. There is a soul thirst 
as well as a bodily. The pathetic thing 
is that so many thirst for that which can- 
not slake them. Their thirst is for the 
things of the world: pleasure, money, 
fame, ease, self-indulgence; and over all 
these Christ has written in imperishable 
letters, “Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again.” But in our text Christ 
is referring to a thirst for something in- 
finitely nobler and grander, even for Him- 
self. He speaks of that intense longing 
for Himself which only the Spirit of God 
can create in the soul. Artraur W. Pinx 
The expression thirst is to be here re- 
ferred to that strong and quenchless de- 
sire which springs up in the soul, ill at 
ease through the upbraidings of a 
wounded conscience and a sense of the 
hollow and deceitful nature of earthly 
good, for something better, more sub- 
stantial, and congenial with the cravings 
of the immortal spirit within. Under the 
imagery of one thirsting for water, which 
everywhere, and especially in countries 
like Palestine where the want of water 
is so frequently experienced, would be 
well understood, our Lord proffers to all 
such persons that which will forever 
satisfy the longings of the soul and give it 
permanent rest. Joun J. Owen 
€ He who thirsts is just the man who is 
conscious that he needs something to 
make him happy, and who is desirous of 
obtaining it. It does not matter whether 
he be right or wrong in the estimate he 
has formed of that, the want of which, 
he thinks, is the cause of the uneasiness 
he feels, and the attainment of which, he 
thinks, would remove that uneasiness. He 


may be thirsting for that which, instead 
of quenching, would inflame his thirst. 
He may be desiring and seeking that 
which, were he to obtain it, would make 
him still more miserable. To bring him 
within the range of our Lord’s invitation, 
it is enough that he thirst—that he is 
destitute, and desirous, of happiness. 
Jonn Brown 
When our Lord represents himself as 
the fountain which can quench the thirst 
for happiness of all mankind, he inti- 
mates that he is capable of making men, 
however miserable, truly happy,—that 
he can supply all the wants, satisfy all 
the desires, of the human soul. Man 
has a mind, and, as an intellectual being, 
he is naturally destitute of the knowledge 
of the truth about God, which is neces- 
sary to the true happiness of a being 
constituted as he is. Jesus is the great 
revealer of God; he is the truth. Man 
has a conscience; and as an accountable, 
guilty being, he needs pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God. “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Man has 
a heart; and he needs a suitable object on 
which to place the affections of supreme 
veneration, and love and confidence; and 
God in Christ is the suitable and satis- 
fying portion of the heart, the appropriate 
object of the supreme esteem and entire 
confidence. Man is weak, and he needs 
strength; and Christ can “strengthen, 
with all might in the inner man.” Man 
is mortal, and needs deliverance from 
death, and the grave; and Jesus is “the 
resurrection and the life.” JoHn Brown 


GRACIOUS INVITATION 


€ Jesus is no longer visible upon earth; 
but he has promised his spiritual presence 
to abide with his word, ordinances, and 
people, to the end of time. Weary and 
heavy laden souls have now no need 
to take a long journey to seek him: for 
he is always near them, and in a spiritual 
manner, where his gospel is preached. 

Joun NewrTon 
« It does not appear that those to whom 
our Lord spoke in person were so much 
perplexed as many are now, to know, 
what coming or believing should mean; 
he seems to have been understood, John 
6:30; 19:36, both by friends and 
enemies. Many questioned his authority 
and right to exact a dependence on him- 
self; but they seemed to be at no difh- 
culty about his meaning. Coming to 
him implies a persuasion of his power, 
and of their own need of him help. They 
knew that they wanted relief, and con- 
ceived of him as an extraordinary person 
empowered and able to succour them. 
They depended on (Cont'd on page 33) 
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1,000 CHURCHES 10 HOLD 
eur PREMIERES 


m4 | 


World Wide Pictures presents an /] ct 
entirely new concept in documentary j- fi nad 
films. Here is the story of the history- : Tr’ 
making New York Crusade as seen 


through the. eyes of New York’s most 
popular T.V. personality team, Jinx 
Falkenburg and Tex McCrary, known 
to millions as Mr. and Mrs. New York. 


“Jinx” and “Tex” tell the dramatic 
story with freshness and sparkle that 
lift it out of the realm of the ordinary. 
You see, from the eyes of New Yorkers, 


Unparalleled coverage of the greatest 
single effort in the history of evange- 
lism. See the Spirit of God move thous- 
ands to accept Christ night after night 
in the world’s most famous meeting 
places. See and hear 3,000 voice choir 
. . « Cliff Barrows . . . George Beverly 
Shea ... Tedd Smith ... Paul Mickel- 


son... Jinx Falkenburg and Tex Mc- 
Crary, known as “Mr. & Mrs. New York.” 
44 MINUTES 
BLACK & WHITE 


are decisions for 
numbers make ‘ 
peg “— Madison Square Garden an 
Yankee Stadium. 


what happens when Billy comes to town. 


It’s different! It’s soul shaking! 
It will bring new life and vigor to the 
Christian program of your community. 
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MAIL 
COUPON 
for 
details 

of 

NEW 
PLAN 

for 
Premiere 
Showings 


Tell me how | can have a premiere showing of “Miracle 
in Manhattan" in my community during October and 
November. 
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CHURCH or ORGANIZATION 


WORLD WIDE PICTURES 


P.O. BOX 1055-T, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
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LETTER FROM A ‘‘CENTURION”’ 


People usually write growling letters to the editor about policemen. 

Conrad S. Jensen, captain of one of New York’s roughest police precincts, the 
23rd, switched the procedure. He wrote one to the editor of Life magazine on the 
unlikely subject of Billy Graham and his critics. 

It was in relation to the views in Life of a theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr, and a 
practicing pastor, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Since the letter isn’t likely to see the light of print, unless it appears her:, por- 
tions of it are quoted, as follows: 

“I am aware that my scholastic background, as compared to Mr. Niebuhr and 
Mr. Bonnell, leaves me only a rung or two off the ground . . . because I am a 
policeman I encounter the danger of being put into the category of a ‘dumb cop.’ 
Notwithstanding, I have no ulterior motives and God knows my heart. 

“Nineteen hundred years ago a centurion (a police captain like myself, if you 
will allow this parallel) stood by the foot of the cross of Christ and made this 
statement: “Truly this was the Son of God.’ 

“He had just witnessed the crime of all crimes. No doubt he was reluctant to 
carry out the order to crucify ‘this just person.’ Whether or not the centurion had 
time to reflect on the worth of this sacrifice and recognized it as a ‘bargain,’ as Mr. 
Niebuhr puts it in his closing statement, I don’t know . . . . Perhaps the centurion 
saw the peace of God in the face of the penitent thief and then looked at the other 
malefactor who refused a ‘bargain.’ However, both men came to a decision without 
the benefit of ‘Christian historical scholarship.’ 

“It has been my experience to witness the ‘gospel’ of some of those taught by 
Mr. Niebuhr. The message is mostly ‘birth control’ and ‘rent control .. . .’ 

“When Mr. Niebuhr calls the gospel preached by Billy Graham a bargain, he 
must realize there will come a time when he will have to justify this remark. Jesus 
also had his critics—his greatest being the intellectual, religious, self-righteous phar- 
isee, who, no doubt, had a lot of ‘historical scholarship.’ 

“Throughout Mr. Niebuhr’s views, he refers to the fact that Billy Graham’s ap- 
proach is ‘too simple,’ ‘less complicated,’ ‘over-simplified’ and ‘uncomplex.’ 

“If America ever needed something simple and uncomplex, it is now... . The 
vitals of America are being chewed out by plain ordinary sin and lawlessness. 

“It is easy to understand how Mr. Niebuhr has difficulty with the simplicity of 
Christ. Nicodemus, a religious ruler of his time, asked Jesus, ‘How can these things 
be?’ He tripped over his historical scholarship and fell flat on his face when Jesus 
said, in simple words, ‘Ye must be born again.’ 

“God establishes his Word by picturing for us the attitude of some people when 
they hear the gospel. ‘For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.’ When Mr. Niebuhr puts 
the gospel of Christ, faithfully proclaimed by Billy Graham, into the basement with 
other bargains, close-outs and items reduced for clearance, I believe he verifies the 
verse above. 

“Apparently, man will ever labor to put God into a pattern that fits his miserable, 
finite, inadequate intellect. 

“I thank God that Jesus was not ‘marked down’ for my benefit, but was ‘sent 
down’ to pay the price of my sinfulness. Also, I thank God that I am just foolish 
enough to believe that salvation comes by faith in the sinless Son of God. As long 
as Billy Graham preaches the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ’ I shall pray for him 
and those that labor with him.” 

Lots of folks probably will disagree with Captain Jensen. They can tell him 
so most any day at the 23rd precinct headquarters. It will be easy to spot him. 
He is the big, tough-looking fellow in charge. 


G. B. 





Romance Over 


Meeting in Oberlin, Ohio, on the 
threshold of the World Council’s Faith 
and Order Conference, an estimated 40 
professors of ecumenical theology grap- 
pled with the problem of vitalizing ecu- 
menical Christianity on the level of the 
local church and laity. 
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“We are in a post-Evanston period,” 
lamented one spokesman. “The romance 
of the ecumenical impact is now over.” 

The dilemma facing the theologians, 
chosen from 120 teachers of ecumenical 
theology (there are none in Canadian 
seminaries as yet), was confessedly that 
of making “abstract institutionalism” in- 


telligible to the laity. No effective transi- 
tion from “ecumenics in general” to “ecu- 
menics in particular” has been achieved; 
ecumenical concerns seem remote from 
the normal church program. 

Ministerial enthusiasm is lacking also. 
Ecumenical journals have attracted un- 
impressive subscription lists. While many 
of the 945 Councils of Churches in the 
United States breed ecumenical enthusi- 
asm, a large number of member ministers 
and congregations remain unenthusiastic. 
Ecumenical institutes this year met fail 
ure as often as success. 

Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft of Geneva, 
WCC General Secretary, expressed fear, 
however, that the ecumenical movement 
may be growing too fast. He noted that 
the term was not introduced in the U. S. 
until 1937. He warned that its result 
might be “the opposite of what we want” 
unless there is “a deep change in the 
content of preaching, an orientation to 
the authority of the Bible and to Christo- 
centric teaching (as Karl Barth would tell 
us) as the climate in which ecumenical 
education becomes meaningful. 

President John A. Mackay of Prince 
ton Seminary declared: “Despite my 
commitment to the ecumenical move- 
ment, I say it is becoming too impersonal 
through its concern for group relations 
and is apt to lose sight of the individual.” 
He urged “a mission in which people can 
work together, such as evangelism, that 
grips the soul-hunger of the people.” 

One professor noted that “ecumenical 
conversion” from an “unconverted ecclesi- 
ology” is no easy achievement. Another 
lamented that although half the semi- 
naries give some scope to ecumenical 
theology, the remaining half have no par- 
ticular theological interest.” 

Presided over by Dr. Charles L. Tay 
lor, executive director of the American 
Association of Theological Schools, the 
theologians outlined plans to ecumenize 
both the church community and theo 
logical curriculum. Seminarians will be 
discouraged from a final theology before 
study of a wide range of theologians and 
ecumenical attitudes. The inner semi- 
nary movement is expected to yield a 
theological preparation for ecumenical 
leadership. 

Ecumenical institutions henceforth 
will utilize existing schools instead of 
creating new study situations. More de- 
nominational programs of ecumenical 
study will be sought. 

Evangelical observers noted the domi- 
nating assumption that ecumenical con- 
cern is validly expressed only through 
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participation in the WCC inclusive ef- 
fort; evangelical interdenominational 
movements were unmentioned as a valid 
ecumenical expression. While an occa- 
sional voice was lifted for the primacy of 
Christ and the Bible, there was no em- 
phasis that ecumenicity is genuine only 
when it is evangelical and evangelistic. 


The Day It Began 


Evangelical churches of America are 
being urged by the Spiritual Life Com- 
mission of the National Association of 
Evangelicals to plan special prayer ob- 
servances on September 23, the centen- 
nial anniversary date of the beginning 
of the great spiritual awakening of 1857. 

September 23 was the day the famous 
Fulton Street noonday prayer meeting 
began in New York City. Soon prayer 
meetings had sprung up throughout the 
country, bringing one of the most pow- 
erful revivals of the nation’s history. 
Within two years, 500,000 people were 
converted to Christ. 

“Revival for America” has been sug- 
gested as the general prayer theme. The 
commission is under the direction of the 
Rev. Armin Gesswein of Pasadena, Calif. 

Evangelical churches also will be 
asked to observe October 20-27 as “NAE 
Week.” The theme will be “The 
Strength of Spiritual Unity,” with em- 
phases on the many services provided 
evangelicals for the last 15 years by the 
NAE, 


Worth Quoting 


“Strength and effective Christian wit- 
ness do not come from organic union. ... 
Too close organic union, especially under 
compulsion, may well defeat the good 
relations and effective cooperation neces- 
sary to achieve the common goal.”—Con- 
gressman Walter H. Judd, Minnesota. 

“Berlin is like an island completely 
surrounded by the communists. The only 
answer for these people is to look up.”— 
Darlene Janzen, Youth for Christ. 

“God is using Billy Graham to shake 
towns, cities and whole countries out of 
their indifference. Wherever he goes, he 
preaches Christ! God has changed thou- 
sands of lives through this man. He has 
also changed mine . . . . May I ask a 
pertinent question? What is your job 
during this time of awakening? Are you 
supposed to stand by with your hands in 
your pockets and complain because Billy 
Graham has not done all the work single- 
handed? The situation would be comical 
if it were not so extremely tragic.”—John 
Bolten, director of General Tire Co. 














PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Defends ‘Do-Gooders’ — Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, calls upon 
Christian “do-gooders” to be uncon- 
cerned with derisive cynical criticism. 
He said: “Too often for complacency 
the sober man is called a killjoy, the 
moral man a prude, the honest man a 
Milquetoast, and the idealist a simple- 
ton. A wastrel is now often called a 
good fellow. A loose woman is ‘eman- 
cipated.’ A cheat is ‘clever’ and 
‘smart.’” 

Christian Athletes—Clarence (Biggie) 
Munn, athletic director at Michigan 
State University, elected president of 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 
Succeeds Dr. Louis H. Evans, minis- 
ter-at-large for the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Others elected: Don 
McClannan, executive secretary; O. C. 
Glenn, treasurer; directors, Branch 
Rickey, George Kell, G. Herbert Mc- 
Cracken and Tad Wieman. 
Modernistic Chapel — The House of 
Representatives has approved a $3,- 
000,000 appropriation for construction 
of an ultra-modern chapel at the Air 
Force Academy near Colorado Springs. 
Previously the lawmakers voted ten- 
tatively to withhold funds after critics 
had called it a “monstrosity” and 
“garish monument.” One legislator 
said the 19-spired design looked like 
“a rectangular accordion stretched out 
on the floor.” 

Children’s Mite—The Southern Bap- 
tist Convention received a $2 check 
recently for use in the Cooperative 
Program. The money came from chil- 
dren who attended a Vacation Bible 
School in Korea. They wanted to 
help other people. 

Clergy Fares—Northeast Airlines, ef- 
fective September 15, will grant a 
50 per cent discount on passenger 
fares to clergymen traveling in the 
U. S. Other companies now offering 
lower rates to clergymen include Cen- 
tral Airlines of Washington, Bonanza 
Air Lines of Las Vegas, Nev., and 
Cordova Air Lines of Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Another View — Citing incidents in 
which at least 23 airliners in the last 
two years were seriously endangered 
by drunken passengers, pilots and 
stewardesses asked a Congressional 
ban on liquor service aboard aircraft. 


They described instances of drunken 
passengers forcing their way into the 
cockpit, creating disturbances in the 
cabins and creating fire hazards in 
flight. 

Spiritual Values—Sir Edward Apple- 
ton, Nobel prize-winning scientist and 
vice-chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, urges fellow 
scientists not to forget “the sustaining 
values of the spirit” in research. He 
said: “At the opposite pole from our 
scientific endeavor there are many ways 
of thought which don’t change, whose 
concern is with what is not now, with 
things not to be superseded.” 
Christian Statesman — Dr. Austin 
Crouch, executive secretary emeritus 
of the Southern Baptist Convention 
executive committee, was hit and 
killed by a car in Nashville August 
28 as he crossed a busy thoroughfare 
about a half block from his home. On 
the day before his death Dr. Crouch 
had returned from a visit to McKin- 
ney, Texas, where he was ordained to 
the Baptist Ministry 64 years ago. 
Upper Room Award — Warner Sall- 
man, Chicago artist who is interna- 
tionally known for his paintings of 
religious subjects, will be presented 
the 1957 Upper Room Award for 
World Christian Fellowship at a din- 
ner in the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 3. Millions 
of copies of Sallman’s “Head of 
Christ” have been purchased by people 
of many countries. Toastmaster at the 
award dinner will be Maj. Gen. 
Charles I. Carpenter, chief of the Air 
Force Chaplains. 

Digest—Christian Life Commission of 
Southern Baptist Convention elects 
A. J]. Moncrief, pastor of First Baptist 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo., as its new 
chairman. Succeeds Rep. Brooks Hays 
(D.-Ark.) who was serving second 
term as chairman when elected presi- 
dent of Southern Baptist Convention 
. . . « Dr. Frank Woods, Bishop of 
Middleton, England and chaplain to 
Queen Elizabeth II, elected Anglican 
Archbishop of Melbourne. Succeeds 
Archbishop Joseph John Booth, who 
retired last year. . . . Gordon W. 
Ward Jr., 21, student at Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary, elected presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
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Celebrations 


Plans for marking the 400th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Calvin’s Academy 
in Geneva and the 400th anniversary of 
the first synod of the Reformed Church 
are being made by the executive commit- 
tee of the World Presbyterian Alliance. 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College (Tenn.), who is the 
alliance’s North American secretary, an- 
nounced the plans. The Calvin Academy 
anniversary, he said, would be observed 
during the first week of June, 1959 and 
the anniversary of the Reformed Church’s 
first synod in May of that year. 

Dr. Lloyd said the committee was issu- 
ing a call to all churches affiliated with 
the alliance to observe Sunday, May 31, 
1959, as a day of special remembrance 
for the Reformed faith. 

The preceding day, May 30, he said, 
will mark the 450th anniversary of the 
birth of John Calvin at Noyon, France. 
An International Day will be observed 
under the auspices of the Reformed 
Church of France in Noyon on that day. 


Racial Freedoms 


Rep. Brooks Hays, president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, urged that 
ministers “be freed from economic, po- 
litical and social pressures” in dealing 
with the race issue. 

The Arkansas Democrat spoke to 2500 
Baptist laymen and women in Atlanta, 
Ga. He outlined a three-point program 
that he feels could help churchmen in 
facing racial problems: 

@ The sentiment of the churches, 
even those completely dedicated to segre- 
gation, must be pointed towards a non- 
viclent settlement. 

@ The rights of ministers to raise their 
voice on all current issues must be pro- 
tected. 

e Efforts must be made to seek justice 
for all people in all specific situations 


growing out of racial tensions. 


Twin Sessions 


The 12th annual National Sunday 
School convention of the National Sun- 
day School Association will be held Oc- 
tober 9-11 in Los Angeles and October 
30-November 1 in Grand Rapids. 

Each city is expected to register an 
estimated 5,000 people for the assem- 
blies. There will be 134 different sessions 
in the two places. 

The eight major sessions in each city 
will feature Dr. Edward Simpson, pres- 
ident of NSSA; Dr. Bob Cook; the Rev. 
Burt Webb, vice president of NSGA; Dr. 
W. A. Criswell of Dallas, Texas; the 
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Rev. Norman Townsend of Providence, 
R. L; Dr. Henrietta C. Mears of Los 
Angeles and the Rev. Arthur Gaglardi of 
Kamloops, B. C. 


Youths Unite 


Seven hur ted delegates from Young 
Calvinist Societies of the Christian Re- 
formed Churches of the United States 
and Canada met for their first combined 
convention in Chicago recently. 

The convention completed the merger 
of the Federation of Young Women’s 
Societies and the Federation of Young 
Men’s Societies which until this year had 
been separate organizations holding sep- 
arate conventions. 

The newly organized group, called 
The Young Calvinist Federation of 
North America, includes 432 societies, 
according to its director, Richard Postma. 


New Science Film 


Moody Institute of Science has an- 
nounced four premiere showings of “Red 
River of Life,” a movie more than four 
years in the making and reportedly the 
first attempt to depict on film the spiritual 
significance of the blood. 

The premieres will be the first week 
of October in Los Angeles, Chicago, De- 
troit and Philadelphia. 





AFRICA 


Appeal! in Ghana 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah has called on 
the Christian Council of Ghana “to sup- 
port the Government in all moves they 
may make to preserve the independence 
of the judiciary.” 

The Prime Minister was replying to 
an appeal sent to him by the Christian 
Council asking him to withdraw the 
special Deportation Bill under which two 
Moslem leaders were recently deported 
from Ghana. The bill violated the prin- 
ciple of justice, “whereby every citizen 
possesses the right to defend himself 
against any charge preferred against 
him,” the council claimed. 

In his reply, addressed to Dr. Richard 
Roseveare, Anglican Bishop of Accra, 
Dr. Nkrumah explained that the special 
bill, which gives power to deport “with- 
out appeal to or review in any court,” 
was needed to protect the judiciary from 
attack. “The reason why the bill was 
necessary was, first, that those supporting 
the case of the two men were engaged in 
a systematic campaign to provoke with 
the object of coercing the government 
and bringing pressure to bear on the 
court,” he added. 








Christian leaders have been concerned 
since the two Moslems and a leading 
nationalist editor were deported because 
of criticism of the government. They see 
in it a dangerous precedent that would 
be used as a weapon against missionary 
activity in the future. W.ELF. 


Journal Folds 


New Nation, monthly journal sup- 
ported by missions in Ghana (Gold 
Coast), will go into voluntary liquidation 
this month, Director David C. B. Smith- 
ers announced. 

London journalist Smithers left his job 
on Reuter’s Africa desk two years ago to 
start New Nation in an effort to en- 
courage indigenous Christian writing. 
The Christian Council of Ghana off- 
cially backed the publication, but chief 
support came from the Methodists. 

With a staff of three missionaries and 
three Africans, the 20-page paper reached 
a monthly circulation of 17,000, selling 
at 6d. Because of lack of adequate com- 
mercial printing facilities in Ghana, 
editorial copy was sent to England to be 
printed. Rising costs, dropping sales, 
(down to 7,000) and lack of financial 
support forced Editor Smithers and his 
colleagues to decide to stop publication. 

New Nation has turned its unexpired 
subscriptions over to the Sudan Interior 
Mission’s African Challenge, which has 
a current monthly sales of 28,000 within 
Ghana (160,000 throughout Africa.) 


Training Center 


Plans to set up an industrial training 
center for young Africans were an- 
nounced in Nairobi, Kenya, by the 
Churca Missionary Society. The pro- 
posed project was hailed by Kenya civic 
and government leaders as a “true ex- 
ample of practical Christianity.” 

The center is intended to train youths 
who complete school at 13 but must wait 
until they are 16 before they can work. 
Such boys often join street corner groups 
of “loafers” and drift into undesirable 
company, Anglican officials said. They 
said the training center will seek to meet 
this problem. 





FAR EAST 


Riot in India 


A mob of 5,000 Hindus burned down 
a four-story American Protestant missions 
community center in Raipur, India, after 
its superintendent, an Indian clergyman, 
protested against the use of a Hindu idol 
during a meeting in the center's hall. 

Eyewitnesses said the mob sought to 
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kill the superintendent, the Rev. Gur- 
bachan Singh, who went into hiding. 
Missionaries and many Indian Christians 
also fled this central Indian rail junction 
and district seat. 

Police fired on the demonstrators in 
an effort to restore order, killing a 14 
year-old Hindu youth. They later ar- 
rested nearly 50 persons for arson, at- 
tempted murder or looting. 

Damage to the center was estimated at 
$200,000. It was operated by the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Mission Board in 
Philadelphia working through the United 
Church of Northern India. The building 
included about 50 hostel rooms, a din- 
ing room, auditorium, clubrooms, library 
and bookshop. 

The center’s auditorium had been 
rented by a committee of Hindus for a 
program commemorating the centenary of 
the first Indian uprising against British 
colonial rule. When an idol was set up 
on the stage for a dramatic number Mr. 
Singh objected. He said organizers of 
the program had not informed him that 
such a dramatic performance would be 
staged. 

Hindu elements resented the clergy- 
man’s stand. This resentment was fanned 
by inflammatory articles in the local pa- 
per and the activities of what a Madhya 
Pradesh government communique called 
“anti-social trouble-seeking elements.” 

The stone-throwing, shouting demon- 
strators, including many students, 
marched on the building and thwarted 
the efforts of 170 policemen and scores 
of firemen to protect the mission prop- 
erty. 

Demonstrators stoned Mr. 
house and burned effigies of him. 

The demonstrations spread to other 
areas. At Jabalpur, 70 miles away, stu- 
dents abandoned classes and 5,000 of 
them held a rally at which they con- 
demned American missionary activities. 

They also demanded that the Madhya 
Pradesh government implement a report 
by a state committee in July, 1956, rec- 
ommending that all foreign missionaries 
engaged primarily in proselytizing be 
withdrawn from the country. The gov- 
ernment has not yet acted upon the report 
which was denounced by Christian 
leaders. 


Singh’s 


Protest in India 


Meetings are being held by Christians 
of South India against the Education 
Bill sponsored by the communist gov- 
ernment of Kerala State. 

The proposed law would put all 
schools in the state under government 
control, 








Protest rallies were launched after 26 
archbishops and bishops of various Chris- 
tian communions issued a joint statement 
condemning the measure. Signers in- 
cluded prelates of the Roman Catholic, 
Mar Thoma and Jacobite churches, the 
Church of South India and the Church 
Mission Society. 

They charged that the bill is “clearly 
aimed at the liquidation of private agen- 
cies” and seeks to “regiment the educa- 
tional system on a communistic pattern.” 


The China Visit 


It is obvious from a number of sources 
that some of the Japanese Christians who 
recently visited China saw only that 
which it was planned they should see. 

As a result, they came away with 
glowing reports of the church in China, 
reports often at considerable variance 
with authentic stories coming out of 
China from uninspired sources. 

Commenting on this trip, the Asahi 
Evening News, Japan’s largest news- 
paper, carried the following: 

“A Japanese Christian church leader 
has urged that Japan oust foreign mis- 
sionaries to gain the same kind of free- 
dom of religion now prevailing in Com- 
munist China. 

“Kaneyo Oda, a Free Methodist who 
returned from a recent visit to Red China 
as a member of a 15-man Christian mis- 
sion, made his statement during a ‘wel- 
come home’ rally . . . at the Tokyo 
YMCA. 

“Mr. Oda, who was a pastor in Peking 
12 years ago, said before he made the 
trip to Communist China, ‘I received 
many letters and warnings from mis- 
sionaries and others telling me not to go 

. for they said I would become brain- 
washed, Communist and pink: but I had 
to go in spite of their protests.’ 

“He said he found no more robbers 
or prostitutes; no tipping was demanded 
and no more discounts were asked. 

“Mr. Oda added that the Red Chi- 
nese offer people freedom of faith. 

“Mr. Oda added that if it had not 
been for the concerted efforts of the 
Chinese Christian church, the nation 
would not have been able to win its 
independence from foreign missionaries.” 

Evangelical observers wonder if Mr. 
Oda understands the “kind of freedom 
of religion now prevailing in Communist 
China.” Freedom bought at the price 
of collaboration with an anti-Christian 
regime is a high price for “religious 
liberty.” China is not the only place 
where a communist government has en- 
deavored to make the church an agent 
for its own ends. 
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GRAHAM'S IMPACT 


(Continued from page 5) inevitably 
pushes to the fore. Those who stress social 
issues ask: what centers of sin have shut 
down? what changes have taken place in 
the ethics of business and labor? what 
spheres of culture and art have been pen- 
etrated by Christian claims? what discern- 
ible impact has been made upon the 
problem of divorce and in the realm of 
sex? One critic has lashed Graham on the 
ground that “he failed to make enemies 
—enemies of the politicians at Tammany 
Hall, the publishers of filth magazines, 
the liquor traffic, the labor racketeers, and 
many of the fellows in the front pews of 
our churches who can continue their sin- 
ful practices of deceit and thievery . . .” 
What shall we say to these things? 


THE GOSPEL AND REFORM 


It is tempting to reply that none of the 
great evangelists has been a social re- 
former in the Cultural 
reformers have arisen, however, under 
their inspiration and impetus, as Wilber- 
force, for example, followed Wesley, to 
eliminate the slave trade in England. 
Those who would capture the realms of 
culture for Christ must first follow Mr. 
Graham's initial penetration, for the 
spheres of marriage and the home, labor 


direct sense. 


and economics, politics and government, 
education and culture largely remain in 
the grip of secularism today. 

Some critics argue that Graham’s minis- 
try has not successfully “broken through” 
to the unchurched. It might be asked, 
what Christian spokesmen achieve a con- 
spicuous breakthrough today? And who 
has tried more than Graham? When in 
the history of this century has New York 
City witnessed a more sustained evan- 
gelistic attempt? If there is no general 
revival of historic Christianity, is this 
Graham's fault? Those who speak of the 
disproportion between the magnitude and 
success of Graham’s campaigns when 
measured in lasting converts and religious 
and moral concern in the social sphere, 
easily forget that almost every local 
church program must wrestle with the 
same difficulties. 

The fact is, however, that Graham has 
achieved a partial penetration, however 
fractional. Surely Graham's ministry has 
lifted Christian evangelism into a promi- 
nent and respectable place in the national 
news. During the last generation it was 
a rare achievement when, through some 
evangelistic impact, Christian commit- 
ment was made an easy subject of con- 
versation. Graham’s ministry has created 
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a climate of evangelical witness in Eng- 
land, Scotland and the United States. In 
this Communist era how many spiritual 
leaders have done more to allay Christian 
“lost cause” jitters? Graham has gained 
national interest for the gospel on tele- 
vision (the Garden telecasts attracted 
letters from 100,000 seekers), competing 
against featured Saturday night entertain- 
ment programs. The late telecast of Im- 
pact reached many a barroom crowd. In 
the heart of pagan New York, Madison 
Square Garden and the gospel were made 
so synonymous that the Christian witness 
was given an initiative which 1700 par- 
ticipating churches will be able to exploit 
for months to come. Hundreds of thou- 
sands who missed the Garden meetings 
will admit privately to their probable loss 
of spiritual blessing. For years the 
“worldly crowd,” whenever it returns to 
the Garden for a sports event, will recall 
Billy Graham’s call for decisions; will 
hear Beverly Shea singing “How Great 
Thou Art”; will see hundreds of converts 
grouped at the altar. For a generation 
to come, those who shared the blessings 
of the Garden will be telling their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOME 

In repairing unhappy marriages and 
broken homes the New York campaign 
achieved spectacular results, especially in 
its television ministry. Suicides were 
averted; clandestine sex appointments in- 
terrupted; separated mates restored; dead 
marriages revived. The conversion of 
marital partners was a nightly spectacle 
of the campaign. 

Admittedly there are few signs that 
Graham’s meetings significantly affected 
the worlds of business and labor. These 
spheres are vast machines today. One 
can scarcely say that many who control 
their destinies were enlisted for Christ. 
The campaign did reach the comfortable 
middle class, as one could tell from its 
nightly dress; the extreme poor and the 
rich were seldom present. Large blocs of 
workers from the garment industry at- 
tended through the encouragement of 
their leaders, which was all to the good, 
although Graham’s ministry is pointed 
toward personal decision without elabo- 
rating the world of daily work as a realm 
for the service of God and one’s fellow 
man. The New York committee drew to 
itself some men of towering influence in 
the world of finance, and committee 
members did not hestitate to describe the 
experience as a time of personal spiritual 
growth and gain. New campaign de- 
cisions at the executive level were not 
numerous, though there were some. Gra- 





ham’s meeting on Wall Street had a 
profound momentary effect upon influen- 
tial men; how good or ready the soil was 
it is too early to tell. The cost of the 
Garden campaign was $1,500,00 ($650,- 
000 additional for television), a budget 
that could not have been met without 
substantial gifts from dedicated wealthy 
sources. Liberal churchmen often ask 
what evident changes have come into the 
prevailing climate of business ethics? This 
type of question has often harbored an 
anticapitalistic edge. But even when it 
has not, and probes rather for a healthy 
correlation of free enterprise and Chris- 
tian principles, the inquiry too often 
looks to resolutions, organization and 
legislation, rather than to personal re- 
generation as the real key to social change. 

In the sphere of culture and the arts 
the campaign shaped the Christian Arts 
Fellowship, after 400 seekers from the 
entertainment field responded at the Gar- 
den. Jerome Hines (Caruso Award win- 
ner) of the Metropolitan Opera company 
is first president. The group enlists twice- 
born talent in the entertainment world of 
television, radio, theater and stage Cin- 
cluding playwrights, producers, actors, 
musicians, singers and models). While 
its main drive is personal religion and 
soul-winning (most affiliates are babes in 
Christ), with the aim of changing men, 
some revision of the theatrical world 
could issue from its concern for an en- 
larged evangelical witness. 


BACK TO THE GOSPEL 


In surveying the campaign from the fore- 
going perspectives, however, one inevi- 
tably returns to the basic principle that 
the major Graham thrust is personal. The 
social complex is viewed, quite in accord 
with biblical theology, as a reflex of the 
realm of spiritual decision. Graham's 
mission is that of an evangelist, not that 
of a social reformer, though he is con- 
vinced that biblical evangelism is the best 
road to social reform. 

This emphasis, moreover, introduced 
into inter-church Christianity in New 
York City the deepest bond in its history 
of ecumenical enthusiasm. “There has 
been more real fellowship among minis- 
ters and churches in New York City than 
at any time for 25 years,” said one 
leader. Another put it this way: “The 
Church is most ecumenical when it is 
most evangelical.” 

Madison Square Garden may not tower 
far enough, but it laid strong founda- 
tions. One reason to think that the social 
force of Graham’s converts can be pre- 
served is his emphasis that Christian 
growth is more than a private affair; it 
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requires fellowship in a church where 
Christ is proclaimed as Saviour and Lord. 
[he real problem, therefore, is whether 
the churches will channel these converts 
into constructive action without sacri- 
ficing either evangelistic priority or social 
vitality. The conservation or non-conser- 
vation of converts will reflect the virility 
of the churches to which Billy Graham 
has entrusted them. Whatever may be 
said about the task that remains, the 
New York sponsoring committee is confi- 
dent not only that the campaign was 
“the most prayed for crusade in history,” 
but also that in Madison Square Gar- 
den “the tide came in.” END 





BIBLE TEXT OF THE MONTH 


Continued from page 26) him for salva- 
tion, received him as their Lord and 
Master, professed an obedience to his pre- 
cepts, accepted a share of his reproach, 
and renounced everything that was in- 
consistent with his will, Luke 9:23-6T. 

Joun Newton 


€ Come signifies our approach to an ob- 
ject or person. It expresses action, and 
implies that the will is operative. To 
come to Christ means, that you do with 
your heart and will what you would do 
with your feet were He standing in 
bodily form before you and saying, 
“Come unto me.” It is an act of faith. 
.. . Make sure that nothing whatever 
is substituted for Christ. It is not come 
to the Lord’s table, or come to the waters 
of baptism, or come to the priest or min- 
ister, or come and join the church; but 
come to Christ Himself, and to none 
other. Artuur W. Pink 


€ And drink—It is here that so many 
seem to fail. There are numbers who give 
heart-exercise, or a conscious need of 
evidence of an awakened conscience, of 
Christ; and there are numbers who ap- 
pear to be seeking Him, and yet stop 
short at that. But Christ not only said, 
“Come unto me,” but he added, “and 
drink.” A river flowing through a coun- 
tty where people were dying of thirst, 
would avail them nothing unless they 
drank of it. The blood of the slain lamb 
availed the Israelite household nothing, 
unless the head of that household applied 
it to the door. So Christ saves none who 
do not receive him by faith. 

Artuur W. Pink 


" Whosoever drinketh of the water I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life. Joun 4:14 
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Can you 
use an 
extra 
$50 
each 
week ? 


Or even $25? Are you tired of not 
being able to make ends meet? Or 
are there some items you have been 
longing for that just won’t fit into 
your budget? Are you seeking 
financial independence? 

If you are looking for a pleasant 
part-time job representing a service 
that has no competition—then you 
will want to rush to us the coupon 
below! 

You will represent a company 
that has been in business 35 years 
and is well-known and respected. 

This opportunity offers you un- 
limited Christian service as well as 
real financial independence. In a 
twelve year period Mrs. Hazel 
Garberson, an ordained minister of 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church earned $3,985 to $5,400 per 

ear for part-time work. Rev. John 

ates, working part-time while 
building a flourishing church and 
during 53 working days this year, 
earned $2,325.10. Irma Mayer, while 
attending college and working part- 
time, earned $584.20 in one month. 

You, too, can represent us on a 
part-time basis either after your 
regular working hours; or, as a 
housewife you can work our pro- 
gram into your own schedule of time. 

Don’t miss this opportunity for 
added happiness. Send in the 
coupon below today. 
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Are you dissatisfied with your 
present occupation? Would you like 
a job where you can combine Chris- 
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independence where your earnings 
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tion, ability and vision? 

Then you will want to contact us 
immediately. Our Service is highly 
recommended by Christian leaders 
in every Protestant denomination 
—men and women whom you know 
and respect. 

Our program has no competition. 
There are no deliveries to make. 
Every home is a prospect. However, 
you do no “cold canvassing’”’ but 
work on a proven selected lead 
system. 

J. C. Robison earned $1,520.75 
in one month working full time 
while Dr. Herbert Blashfield, a 
retired pastor, earned $12,131.40 
in one year. 

You will want to join the ranks 
of these and others who have found 
financial independence and Chris- 
tian service representing our well- 
established organization. Rush the 
coupon below to us today. You’ll 
be glad you did! 


Mr. W. A. PoTtTrENGER, President 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 47 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE SECRET OF 
RADIANT LIFE 


A deeply devotional book 
to help develop the truly 
Christlike personality that is 
always marked by outward 
sparkle and inward peace. 12 
practical, simple meditations 
and step-by-step helps lead 
toward a higher, more satis- 
fying plane of life — away 
from the old self and into 
real happiness. $3 


Clarence E. 


Macartney 
SALUTE THY SOUL 


13 sermons — dramatic, 
evangelical — by one of 
America’s best-loved preach- 
ers. On selected biblical texts, 
each deals with some aspect 
of man’s soul and its salva- 
tion. The title message shows 
the value of the soul in the 
sight of God, attested by the 
Atonement. $2 


Stuart C. 
Henry 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
WAYFARING WITNESS 


A well-written, readable 
biography of the great 18th 
century evangelist and the 
message he brought to count- 
less thousands. This study of 
a colorful, vigorous religious 
figure in an age of religious 
awakening is of particular 
interest now in relation to 
present-day evangelism. $3.75 


All published September 9 
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CHRISTOLOGICAL THEMES 


Jesus of Yesterday and Today, by 

Samuel G. Craig, Presbyterian and 

Reformed, Philadelphia, 1956. 

$2.75. 

As one reads this book of Christological 
studies by Dr. Craig, retired Presbyterian 
clergyman, editor and author of another 
outstanding volume Christianity Rightly 
So Called, he realizes that the historic 
Reformed faith is not wanting today 
for able exponents. Taking as his 
point of departure Hebrews 13:8—“Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, today, and 
for ever”—he analyzes the wide variety 
of roles which the Son of God has taken 
to himself, e.g., Lord, Redeemer, Ex- 
ample, Teacher, Social Reformer, Judge. 
Central to each analysis is the author's 
keen perception based on the text of 
Hebrews that what he was in the days 
of his flesh, so he is now and everlast- 
ingly. 

Craig begins his studies with an in- 
cisive exposition of the person of Christ 
by virtue of which he is not merely the 
supreme example of faith—not the first 
Christian as the liberals affirm—but the 
divine object of faith. He closes the 
book with a discussion of the cosmic 
relations sustained by Christ that provide 
the foundation for personal confession of 
his Saviourhood and Lordship. Here he 
reaches the summit of his theme and sets 
before us an exalted view of Christ which 
too often is lost by those who see only 
his relationship to humanity. 

On every page, but especially in the 
chapter “Jesus and Miracles,” the reader 
is impressed with the author's irresistible 
logic. With the scalpel of logical reason- 
ing he probes to the very core of his 
subject and extricates it from the confus- 
ing tissues which have gathered around 
it. In this way he not only expounds but 
defends classical orthodoxy. Nowhere 
does he take shelter in obscurantisms, 
ambiguities and vaguenesses. With deft- 
ness and a zeal for truth cradled in 
genuine Christian love he exposes and de- 
molishes the diluted Christologies which 
have dominated the American theological 
scene. We ought to add that nowhere, 
however, does the author make logic a 
substitute for the authority of the bibli- 
cal witness. In his hands logic is the 
handmaiden of Scripture. 

The theologically untrained, as well 
as the advanced scholar, will find this 
book both readable and convincing. It is 





ne 





the outgrowth of years of laborious study, 
research and mature thinking, although 
Craig’s erudition to some may be con- 
cealed beneath his simplicity. The parish 
preacher will find here an excellent basis 
for a series of Lenten sermons on Chris. 
tological themes. RicHarp ALLEN Boney 










CONCEPT OF MESSIAH 


He That Cometh, by S. Mowinckel, 

Abingdon, New York. $6.50. 

Few books in the Old Testament field 
of recent date can have the significance 
and importance of this one. The author, 
Dr. Sigmund Mowinckel of Oslo, Nor- 
way, is without question one of the fore- 
most Old Testament scholars, For years 
he has been an advocate of the method 
of form-criticism as applied to the Old 
Testament books. He is known for his 
thorough studies on the Psalms and for 
his presentation of the idea of the en 
thronement festival of Yahweh. In this 
volume we have his most mature thought 
on the concept of the Messiah as that 
concept was supposedly held by Jews 
of the Old Testament period and later. 

The work proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the principles of a negative 
criticism, i.¢., a criticism which would 
deny the full trustworthiness of the Scrip- 
tures, are legitimate principles. Hence, 
one who does accept the trustworthiness 
of Scripture will find much in this book 
with which he cannot agree. He will 
also find that there are places where it 
seems that the author has presented his 
position upon the basis of very slender 
evidence. Such an instance appears, for 
example, in the translation of Isaiah 
52:7b as “Your God has become King.” 
Cp. 141). Such a rendering fits in well 
with the idea of Yahweh’s enthronement, 
but whether it is an accurate rendering of 
the Hebrew of Isaiah is another question. 

Dr. Mowinckel does believe that the 
content of the Old Testament must ulti- 
mately be traced to divine revelation. 
One wonders however, just what conno- 
tation that word revelation is made to 
bear. For if the Old Testament truly is 
revelation from God, i.e., special revela- 
tion, it simply follows ipso facto that the 
reconstruction of Old Testament religion 
which is offered in the pages of Mowin- 
ckel’s book cannot be correct. Thus, to 
take but one example, the discussion of 
the Servant of the Lord, scholarly as it 
indeed is, can only be disappointing 


one who is willing to accept at face value 
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the claims which the Bible makes con- 
cerning the Servant. The same is true 
with respect to the learned discussion of 
the Son of Man. 

This book should be read and reread 
by all who are interested in present-day 
study of the Old Testament. It is filled 
with erudition and with ideas that are 
provocative of thought. We greatly ad- 
mire the author and the tremendous 
capacity for work which he possesses. On 
the other hand, we can only assert that 
this book will not promote a more correct 
understanding of the Old Testament. 
Those who wish to know what the Old 
Testament teaches concerning the Mes- 
siah should still consult the works of 
Hengstenberg, Keil, Delitzsch, and men 
of their school of thought. For these 
men built upon the assumption that the 
Old Testament is true and trustworthy 
in its statements, and it is only so that 
one can truly come to understand it. 

Epwarp J. Younc 


SCOPE OF LUTHERANISM 


Lutheran Churches of The World, 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, et al., Augs- 
burg, Minneapolis. $3.50. 

There are 70 million Lutherans living 
in 29 countries of the world, included in 
57 branches of Lutheranism. Their rep- 
resentatives met in Minneapolis in 
August for the Third Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation. Bishop 
Lilje, of Hannover, Germany, was presi- 
dent and this book was published in 
conjunction with the LWF gathering. 

“The purpose,” says Dr. Carl E. Lund- 
Quist, who wrote the foreword, “is to 
interpret the life and work of our Luth- 
eran churches. At the same time it will 
give the reader information on the issues 
facing these churches.” 

“The situation we face,” points out 
Bishop Lilje, “charged with tensions and 
burdened with old problems and new 
tasks, demands a continuing and thor- 
oughgoing self-examination on the part 
of the Lutheran Church in Germany.” 

In India a dilemma presents itself. 
Should a Lutheran give up membership 
in the denominational fellowship for 
union with other churches in a land 
where there is need for a united Chris- 
tian witness to a non-Christian world? 

In Asia, the churches are more and 
more identifying themselves with the 
people, sensing a responsibility to the 
millions around them. 

After much persecution in Latin Amer- 
ica, today the Lutheran church taken 
together is probably the largest single 
Protestant fellowship in the former Iber- 
ian Empire. Such are some of the con- 
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clusions of sections of the book dealing 
with geographical areas of Europe, the 
Scandinavian countries, Africa, Asia, 
North America and Latin America. 

Bishop Lilje, Pastor Laszlo G. Terray, 
Dr. Ragnar Askmark, Dr. Theodore Bach- 
mann, Bishop Rajah B. Manikam, Dr. 
Fridtjov Birkeli and Dr. Stewart Har- 
man are authors of various chapters. 

A hopeful prospect is expressed con- 
cerning theological discussions regarding 
Christian unity which may be the out- 
come of the LWF meetings in Minne- 
apolis. Pointing out how Lutherans in 
North America not only have learned 
how to adapt themselves to survive, but 
now are learning to lead, Dr. Bachmann 
says, “Lutherans today are thus obligated 
(1) to other 
Christians, and (2) to each other in the 
light of their own heritage.” 

With mergers being talked by numbers 
of Lutherans, such a volume adds sub- 
stantially to available material to help in 
understanding these groups and for what 
they stand. The book will serve both as 
a means of orienting the general reader 
concerning Lutheranism’s scope and as 
a reference concerning organizations and 
leaders in the branches of the Lutheran 
Church. Ricwarp L. JAMes 


to re-examine their relations ( 


CHRISTIAN MORALISM 
Christian Faith In 
Valentine, Ed., 
ville. $2.00. 
This is a book of 14 sermons on sub- 

jects dealing with ethical requirements of 

Christianity as applied to significant areas 

of everyday living, 


Action, Fov 
Broadman, Nash- 


written by promi- 
nent clergymen in the Southern Baptist 
church. This volume was prepared “in 
the conviction that the Christian faith is 
practical, that God is concerned about the 
great moral issues with which Christians 
daily grapple, and that Jesus does have 
a message for our day in these significant 
areas. 

The first sermon, by Dr. J. B. Weather- 
spoon, provides a setting and finds a 
basis for moral concern in the Christian 
profession of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
I'he confession of Jesus’ Lordship “is not 
just a statement of faith, a theological 
creed; it contains a moral challenge. . . . 
For one to say . . . that Jesus is Lord is to 
face a moral obligation to obey him, 
which cannot be refused without betray- 
ing the faith.” Subsequent sermons are 
a discussion of the problems of civic duty, 
honesty, materialism, sex, love and mar- 
riage, divorce, alcoholism, race, pride, 
segregation, daily work, juvenile delin- 
quency and freedom. The volume con- 
cludes with a sermon which offers the 


36° 


readers “a charter for Christian living.” 

These sermons are an attempt to set 
forth a statement of a Christian ethic on 
the basis of a conservative, evangelical 
theology, and are written in the con- 
sciousness that only too often evangelical 
Christians have failed adequately “to 
proclaim . . . the moral and social respon- 
sibilities of the new life.” If one won- 
ders how these Southern preachers would 
treat the subject of race and segregation, 
he will find they have taken seriously 
their concern to speak the Christian faith 
to the issues of the day and are keenly 
and penitently aware of the sinfulness 
that lies at the basis of race discrimina- 
tion. Commenting on the traditional 
Baptist struggle for freedom and their 
mighty confession that “all men have 
equal rights,” Dr. Marney expresses con- 
cern about “our common practice—‘some 
white men have equal rights.’” Biology 
and theology have been employed to 
resolve this contradiction. “But,” says 
Dr. Marney, “here in the South we 
Christians used a butchered biology to 
bolster a biased theology, and it threatens 
to destroy not only our major principle of 
equality, but our very personality as a 
people of God.” Again, “the tensions of 
Asia and Africa spill over into our 
countyseat towns, our school boards, our 
deacons’ meetings, our coffee houses.” It 
is needful to repent, and return to “the 
belief that in our Lord Christ’s name men 
are really men, ends in themselves, never 
means to an end.” 

The sermons are not strictly textual, 
but are for the most part tracts for the 
day, but written from the viewpoint of 
the ‘Christian faith. The call to a Chris- 
tian ethic, because it is the demand of 
the Lordship of Jesus, and the require- 
ment of a right relationship to Jesus 
Christ, is a necessary call. One might 
have wished that the volume had touched 
more fully and deeply on the meaning of 
union with Christ in his cross and resur- 
rection for Christian living. If that were 
done it would have relieved the messages 
of what appears to be a simple Christian 
moralism, i.e., a statement of the problem 
of Christian living in terms of knowledge 
of and courage to do the right. But to 
live a Christian life one needs more than 
enlightenment and courage. One must 
become a new creature in Christ, by 
dying and rising again with him. Chris- 
tian living involves the anguish of self- 
crucifixion and the profound dynamic of 
a life caught up in the risen Christ. 
And Baptists certainly do know the 
meaning of being buried with Christ 
and rising with him to newness to life. 

Gerorce Stros 
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RELIGIOUS POETRY 


Garment of Praise, by Helen Frazee- 
Bower, Humphries, Boston. $2.75. 
Above the Thorn, by Johnstone G. 
Patrick, Pageant, New York. $2.50. 
Rhythm and Rhyme, by B. B. and 
Ella Allen Edmiaston, Stamps-Bax- 
ter, Chattanooga, Tenn. $1.25. 

The most obvious fact about the poems 
of Helen Frazee-Bower is their over- 
whelming homage to Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. The book is divided into four- 
teen parts with such titles as “Praise,” 
“Bereavement,” “Motherhood,” “Easter,” 
and “Second Coming,” but Christ is para- 
mount in all of them. What is unusual 
in such books is the fact that the sonnet 
form is used in nearly half the poems. 
The sonnet is too intricate for most re- 
ligious versifiers, but Mrs. Frazee-Bower 
has used it with skill. There are phrases 
here and there showing her acquaintance 
with such masters as Tennyson and 
Browning and reflecting her conceptions 
of what poetry ought to be. With some 
exceptions she shows a sensitivity to pen- 
etrating language and seldom falls into 
the trite phrase. Sometimes she is too 
facile with rhythms and rhymes. In re- 
cent years Mrs. Frazee-Bower has suffered 
an accident which left her as invalid, and 
some of the poems give testimony to her 
faith in this severe testing. 

Johnstone G. Patrick is a Scotchman 
who is now pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Sayre, Pennsylvania. His 
poems have appeared in such publications 
as Christian Century, Canadian Poetry 
Magazine and the British Weekly. His 
best poems have a crisp, staccato quality 
which permeates sense as well as sound. 
He often demonstrates the oblique ap- 
proach which constitutes genuine poetry. 
For instance, in “The Lodestar” the cock 
of Peter's denial is heard crowing in the 
manger and the Magi’s star moves over 
Calvary as well as over the stable. His 
allusions to nature are appreciative with- 
out being sentimental. One section of 
the book consists of prayer poems, and 
“Prayer for Peace” illustrates Mr. Pat- 
rick’s incisive thought: 

Attack me, Father, now, 
As when the sea 

Rushes the rising rocks 
Relentlessly; 

Then, with the easing done, 
Gather increase, 

Circle my stubborn soul, 
Lap it in peace. 

Considerably less can be said for the 
third book, which has perhaps three 
times as many verses as the other two, 
but verses which are chiefly noteworthy 
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for triteness of phrase, rhyme and 
rhythm. Many of them belong to the 
class of writing which assumes that turn- 
ing the Bible into rhyme constitutes 
poetry. Phrases like “wings of the morn- 
ing,” “zephyrs in gentleness,” “helped a 
sick soul to grow strong,” “a song came 
winging its way,” and “greet life with a 
song” show the general quality, or rather 
lack of it. As with many such privately 
printed volumes, the printing and proof- 
reading are poor. The best thing about 
this little book is not what is in it but 
what it suggests about the authors as 
wholesome, enthusiastic and pleasant 
people. 

However difficult it is to make a book 
of verse pay for itself these days, it would 
nevertheless be better if authors and pub- 
lishers refrained from recommending 
their verses as fitting for use on “occa- 
practice which inevitably 
cheapens the true poetic value. It would 
be well also if publishers avoided such 
sweeping and false generalizations as the 
one on the dust cover of Above the 
Thorn: “This slender volume . . . may be 
the precursor of a veritable renaissance of 
religious poetry,” as if a renaissance of re- 
ligious poetry had not been under way 
for twenty years. Crype S. Kirtsy 


IMPACT IMPAIRED 

Discoveries Made from Living My 

New Life, by Eugenia Price, Zon- 

dervan, Grand Rapids. $2.00. 

Eugenia Price, radio script writer and 
former producer of the program “Un- 
shackled,” shares in this book experiences 
and thoughts out of her brief years as a 
Christian. 

Under the headings of “Discoveries 
Concerning Discipleship, My Reason for 
Living, and Concerning a Number of 
Wonder-filled Things,” she gives her 
testimony to the love and faithfulness of 
God. Certain verses form a kind of re- 
frain through the book: “Go and make 
disciples of men,” “To me to live is 
Christ,” “Learn of me,” etc. 

The book is a challenge to the Chris- 
tian to live in closer relationship with 
his Lord. It should prove a blessing to 
the reader who will apply its suggestion 
to his life. 

Miss Price gives evidence of being of 
mystical bent, with little time for “the- 
ology.” Perhaps when she has had 
longer experience in the Christian life 
and has had time to see the dismaying 
tesults of the disparagement of theology, 
she will modify her view. 

“If for some reason Jesus Christ came 
to me and said that he had made a big 
mistake, that there was no eternal re- 


sions,” a 





ward, and no heaven and no hell—would 
I still follow Him?” (p. 111). This re- 
minds me of the words attributed to a 
certain liberal who claimed that Chris- 
tianity would be valid even if it could be 
proved that Jesus had never lived! We 
cannot but register our horror! A Christ 
who could make “mistakes” would not be 
able to save us. He would not be God. 
A Bible that contained “mistakes” would 
not be the infallible Scripture of orthodox 
Christianity. 

It is unfortunate that tendencies such 
as these weaken the impact of a book 
which would otherwise be an even more 
appealing testimony. Norma R. Exuis 
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The problem which the author con- 
fronts in this study is whether the Chris- 
tian Gospel can be presented to the 
modern mind in harmony with the 
method of science. His basic thesis is 
that, “when experimental analysis and 
interpretation are applied in the expo- 
sition of religious experience there will 
be neither reduction nor impairment of 
the values cherished by men, but rather 
enlargement and improvement of such 
values to the general advantage and ben- 
efit of all concerned” (pp. 228-229). 

The writer is obviously well ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of 
John Dewey. He quotes extensively. 
Whether he interprets Dewey's state- 
ments accurately in all instances may be 
open to question. 

After discussing the operation of in- 
telligence, the nature of man, the mean- 
ing of religion, and instrumentation in 
religious experience, he comes out with 
the following conclusions: 

Since religion is a part of experience 
it is subject to the method of critical 
intelligence. Through the method of 
science one is able to study antecedent 
causes and results. Having identified 
these instrumentalities, one may use the 
method of critical intelligence to im- 
prove both instrumentalities and results. 
These improved instrumentalities are not 
to be held with finality but are subject 
to constant revision. Finally, as in 
Dewey’s philosophy so in religion, these 
effective instrumentalities must lead to 
action that will benefit the total experi- 
ence of mankind. 

The findings of this book are neither 
startling nor unusual and it is most dif- 
ficult to read. Finptey B. Epcz 
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REVIEW OF 


— Religious Thoushe 


EcuMENISM, or the movement toward 
the visible unity of the Christian denom- 
inations, is the most conspicuous fact on 
the ecclesiastical scene. We say con- 
spicuous because it may or may not be 
the most significant. Or, it may be sig- 
nificant but not particularly valuable. Or, 
it may be all these things. But, in any 
case, it is, at least, the most conspicuous 
fact on the ecclesiastical scene. 


€ Whatever the value of ecumenism 
may be, it has a by-product of undisputed 
value. It has inevitably led to—demanded 
—a general and intensive study of the 
nature of the Church. Still, even this is 
more apparent than real. In many in- 
stances the study of the nature of the 
Church is really merely a study of how 
to discover essential similarities on which 
to build the ecumenical church. This 
drive to ecumenism, therefore, has some- 
times produced a calculated shallowness 
of investigation. To take but one ex- 
ample—the study of biblical ecclesiology 
was much more intensive in seventeenth 
century England than it is in twentieth 
century England. 

Be all this as it may, current periodical 
literature abounds with studies of the 
nature of the Church. In our bit of 
space here we note briefly several articles. 
One of these presents the exclusivist 
viewpoint Cwhich regards a particular 
denomination as the only true visible 
church); another the inclusivist view- 
point (which regards various denomina- 
tions as equally constituting the visible 
church); and the third a viewpoint medi- 
ating between these. 


{ The Very Rev. Georges Florosky gives 
us a most informative discussion of the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition in his, “Or- 
thodox Ecumenism in the Nineteenth 
Century” (St. Vladamir's Seminary 
Quarterly, Spring-Summer, 1956). This 
learned historical survey succinctly, 
though incidentally, reveals the general 
outlook of Eastern Orthodoxy. “It would,” 
says Father Florovsky, “always insist 
upon an identity of doctrine and make 
the ‘reality’ of the church itself dependent 
upon the purity and completeness of 
the faith.” But, Christian life was recog- 
nized as possible in the schismatic bodies 
also (p. 13). Nevertheless, “identity of 
belief was stressed as an indispensible 
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pre-requisite of communion, and a refer. 
ence was made to the answer given by 
the Eastern Patriarchs to the Non-Jurors 
in 1723.” One of the most outspoken 
clergymen was Metropolitan Anthony 
who in 1914 contended that: . 

What is outside of the Orthodox 
Church is just ‘this World, foreign to 
Christ’s redemption and possessed by 
the Devil.’ It makes no difference, 
Anthony argued, whether the non- 
Orthodox have or do not have ‘right 
beliefs.’ Purity of doctrine would not 
incorporate them in the Church. What 
is of importance is only the actual 
membership in the Orthodox Church, 
which is not compromised by doctrinal 
ignorance or moral frailty. ‘Doctrinal 
agreement’ by itself means little. Mem 
bership in the Body is the only thing 
that counts. 

But, in spite of this global exclusion 
of all non-Orthodox from Christendom, 
Anthony was wholeheartedly in favor of 
Orthodox participation in the proposed 
‘Conference on Faith and Order.’ 

This view may not be shared, in its 
rigor, by all of orthodoxy, but there can 
be no denying that this tradition regards 
itself as alone perpetuating the original, 
true and catholic doctrine and order. 
While it has been especially friendly to 
the Anglican Church, as Florovsky 
shows, inter-communion, not to mention 
union, has not been achieved, partly be- 
cause it suspects the Calvinistic strain in 
the Anglican denomination, which is re 
garded as heretical as well as schismatic. 
















































































The inclusivist view is such because 
it does not regard church order or even 
all church doctrine as belonging to the 
esse, or being, of the Church, but only 
to the bene esse, or, well being, of the 
Church. It may be quite as strict in its 
adherence to a particular doctrinal and 
governmental position, but it does not 
regard itself as the only legitimate denom 
ination. It usually regards itself as the 
most biblical but will not deny that other 
bodies may be true churches nonetheless. 
This outlook is shared by the generality 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and, indeed, most of the Protes- 
tant groups. Even the generality of 
Lutherans, it seems to us, belongs ‘0 
this group; but, it must be remembered 
that the more strict among them think 
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that their specific doctrines are essential. 
The study illustrating the inclusivist 
viewpoint does so only incidentally to its 
purpose of tracing the English origin of 
some of the inclusivist churches. James 
Fulton Maclear’s “The Birth of the Free 
Church Tradition” (Church History, 
June, 1957) while no less learned than 
Florovsky is more interpretive and more 
dificult to summarize. The following 
paragraph is a remarkably concise state- 
ment of the way, according to our author, 
modern denominationalism arose. 
With the fall of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment and the pathetic condition of 
its nominal successor, the ‘lame Eras- 
tian presbytery’ (soon to be further 
maimed by its duel with the sects), 
the real religious situation throughout 
the 1640’s was free denominational- 
ism. The revival of the Establishment 
principle in the Cromwellian church 
in the 1650’s was an unobtrusive 
superimposition on this reality rather 
than a serious challenge to it. Hence 
1640 inaugurated an age of embar- 
rassment for the sects when there was 
no substantial national church to re- 
pudiate. Witnessing for the holy 
community could still take place in 
this situation, as in the agitation 
against tithes, but deprived of its foil, 
it was necessarily less dramatic and 
less emphatic. Furthermore, the rele- 



















































n vant problem which faced individuals 
Is in this milieu was not national church 
F versus holy community, but which 
. holy community. Of course, variety 
0 and competition had existed in the 
y sectarian underworld before the Revo- 
n lution, but it was not until the advent 
e- of freedom that this became the prime 
in characteristic of its environment. Thus 
e everything conspired to emphasize the 
Cc. factor of choice. And choice was exer- 
cised. The religious culture of the 
of Interregnum was saturated with per- 
D sonal experimentation as scores of 
he spiritual pilgrims made their way from 
ly form to form seeking an elusive satis- 
he faction. To this situation it required 
as only the addition of the principle of 
nd mutual recognition among the sects 
rot for voluntaryism to be exhibited in the 
- form which it had assumed among the 
he modern free churches. 
ner 
$s B When the Anglican Church is called 
ity B the “Bridge Church,” we ask: “Which 
by- Anglican Church?” It has already been 
inferred that the rightist wing always 
. tends to a rapprochement with Orthodoxy 
be the basis of a virtual identity of doc- 
ak ‘tne and polity with the East. While the 


Anglican Church builds this bridge to 


the Orthodox Church, it is burning its 
bridges to the rest of the Protestant 
churches. But, on the other hand, there 
is another wing, apparently much larger, 
which sits much more loosely astride the 
Apostolic Succession and anti-Calvinist 
theology. It is this segment which made 
the Church of South India possible 
(though the other segment has prevented 
official Anglican recognition of it). Its 
thinking approaches much closer to the 
inclusivist view to which we have re- 
ferred. If the reader asks why we make 
a separate classification, the answer is 
that it insists, at all costs, on remaining 
an episcopal church. It is inclined, for 
example, to unite with Presbyterians, but 
it will insist on episcopal order. 


{ This mediating, inclusive episcopal 
viewpoint is well articulated by Harlow 
Donovan in the April issue of the Angli- 
can Theological Review. The concilia- 
tory tone of the article is apparent 
throughout. Perhaps these sentences, in 
which the writer disclaims any belief in 
the absolute rightness or completeness of 
his own tradition, or the absolute wrong- 
ness or emptiness of other traditions, 
show this as clearly as any other. 

. . . the Church is out of full relation- 
ship with itself. What is more, the 
question as to whether this lateral 
continuity has ever existed in fulness 
calls for some close examination. The 
study of early Christian writings, be- 
ginning with First Corinthians, dis- 
closes incipient division from the be- 
ginning. Solutions which have been 
offered from time to time for the heal- 
ing of divisions sometimes have in- 
volved pretentious judgments concern- 
ing the opposition and have resulted 
in mutual exclusion of each other from 
real relationship. Offers of reconcilia- 
tion have sometimes amounted to little 
more than overbearing demands for 
unconditional surrender. 

The signs of hope now becoming 
apparent in the Ecumenical Movement 
would seem to indicate that we of the 
alienated churches are learning some- 
thing of the essential need for repent- 
ance, both as members and function- 
bearing persons, on the part of the 
Church. 

If anyone wishes to see this attitude— 
we are not saying whether we think it 
good or bad—at work in current negotia- 
tions between the Anglican and non- 
Anglican traditions, he may find some in- 
teresting reading in The Ecumenical Re- 
view (July, 1957): “Relations Between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches.” 

Joun H. Gerstner 
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